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PREFACE 


The  report  of  the  Community  Study  of  the  Parish  of  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  which  is  herewith  pre- 
sented, is  a  composite  production.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  outlined  and  guided  the 
work.  The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  co-operating  with  him. 
Together  with  them,  a  committee  of  seventeen  volunteers  from 
the  church  have  prepared  this  report.  If  there  is  anything  dis- 
tinctive in  it,  it  is  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  what  we  publish 
has  been  written  by  members  of  this  volunteer  committee, 
based  upon  their  own  investigations,  and  establishing  the  fact 
that  such  investigation  can  be  made  by  any  church.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  survey 
to  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  printing  of  this  report,  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  The  tasks  which  this 
survey  has  set  for  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
are  many  and  great,  but  in  the  three  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  report  was  presented,  enough  has  been 
accomplished  to  make  it  evident  that  the  effort  was  well 
worth  while.  We  have  endeavored  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible 
in  the  collecting  and  compiling  of  statistics  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  can  claim  only  an  approximation  of  exactness.  We  have 
plotted  our  maps  by  blocks,  not  by  the  exact  location  of  in- 
dividual cases.  We  have  included,  in  so  far  as  j)OSsible,  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  by  the  individuals  who  wrote  the 
reports,  which  in  some  instances,  do  not  entirely  accord  with 
the  recommendations  which  were  finally  adopted  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence.  The  recommendations  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee are  found  in  the  thirteenth  section,  under  "Social 
Program." 

The  study  was  begun  October  7,  1914,  and  was  presented 
to  the  church  January  3,  1915. 

This  study  was  conceived,  and  has  been  carried  through  as 


a  religious  duty.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  social  as  well  as  per- 
sonal. It  implies  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  well  as  sal- 
vation in  the  world  to  come.  In  the  hope  that  the  community 
for  which  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church  is  immediately 
responsible,  might  be  better  served,  and  that  thus  the  Kingdom 
might  be  advanced,  this  study  has  been  made. 

An  especially  pleasant  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the 
courteous  treatment  which  we  have  received  from  the  police, 
and  from  the  other  City  officials. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mrs.  Atkinson  for  her  valuable 
assistance  in  making  the  maps ;  to  Mrs.  William  P.  Earle,  Jr.,  for 
her  assistance  in  making  the  charts :  to  Mr.  Godfrey  T.  Firth 
for  his  photographic  work ;  to  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
for  courteously  placing  at  our  disposal  much  useful  data;  to  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  for  tabulated  census  reports, 
and  to  all  the  many  others  who  have  so  generously  aided  us  in 
making  this  report. 

Morrison  Russell  Boynton. 


Report  of  the 

Community  Study  Committee 

of  the 

Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Like  most  of  the  larger  churches  in  Greater  New  York,  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church  draws  its  audiences  from 
the  whole  Borough ;  but  unlike  many  of  the  others,  it  has  a  very 
definite  parish,  and  a  definite  parochial  responsibility. 


SOME  COMMUNITY    FACTS 


Our  Community  Has  an  Area   of     395  Acres 
And  A   Population    or     5  2.8  42    People 
There  are  6.587  Families — 3,S59  Dwellings 

The  Population  per  Acre  is    822   Persons 
The  N2  of   Families  per  Dwelling  ie     1.7 
The  N^oF   Persons  per  Dwelling  is    8.6 

SINCE  1905  We  Have:  Gained  1. 392  People 
But  Wfc  Have  Losr  565  People 
A  NET  GAIN  OR  INCREASE  OF 

2.5% 
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THE   PARISH. 

The  district  which  comprises  this  parish  is  a  little  to  the 
northeast  of  the  centre  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Myrtle  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  Classon 
and  Grand  Avenues,  on  the  south  by  Atlantic  and  Putnam 
Avenues,  and  on  the  west  by  South  Portland  Avenue  and  a  line 
which  bisects  Fort  Greene  Park  from  north  to  south.  The  area 
between  these  boundaries  covers  ninety-one  blocks.  Lafayette 
Avenue  is  the  principal  street,  running  east  and  west  through  the 
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The  Large  Star  on  All  Maps  Indicates  the  Location  of  Clinton  Avenue  Church. 

parish.  Washington  and  Clinton  Avenues  are  the  principal 
thoroughfares  north  and  south.  Fulton  Street,  running  from 
South  Portland  Avenue  to  Grand  Avenue  in  the  general  direction 
of  northwest  to  southeast,  is  the  principal  business  thoroughfare. 
Street  car  lines  traverse  Fulton  Street,  Greene  Avenue,  DeKalb, 
Myrtle,  Vanderbilt  and  Putnam  Avenues.     Elevated  roads  are 
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built  the  entire  distance  on  Fulton  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  Grand  Avenue. 

POPULATION,  RACES  AND  NATIONALITIES. 

The  total  population  of  the  community  is  32,842,  64  per  cent, 
of  which  is  foreign  born.  The  rate  of  growth  in  five  years  for 
the  whole  district  has  been  2%  per  cent.  That  portion  of  the 
district  bounded  by  DeKalb,  Clermont,  Greene  and  South  Port- 
land Avenues  has  grown  much  more  rapidly — or  about  25 
per  cent. 


OF  THE  32,842  PEOPLE 
IN    OUR    COMMUNITY 

56%  or  1 1,852  are  nahve  whire  of  n^iHve  parenrs. 
55%  or  11.452  a.re  native  white  of  foreign-born  parents. 
2 1  %  or  6,947  are  foreign  born. 
8%  or  2,581  a^re  colored. 


79%  NATIVE  BORN  -  IN   OTHER   WORDS 

OUR  COMMUNITY  IS  PREDOMINANTLY  AMERICAN! 


There  are  2,374  Italians  in  the  district.  Just  across  Atlantic 
Avenue  there  is  a  large  Italian  colony.  Properly  speaking,  this 
church  is  responsible,  and  must  do  its  share  in  meeting  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  this  large  Italian  section.  The  only 
section  in  which  the  Italians  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
is  that  bounded  by  South  Portland,  Greene,  Clermont  and  At- 
lantic Avenues.    Here  there  are  1,360  people  of  this  nationality. 
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This  is  the  section  which  has  also  the  largest  colored  colony. 
The  one  other  large  group  in  the  community  consists  of  colored 
people.  There  are  2,581  negroes  living  in  this  district,  or  7.8 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  other  foreign-born  and 
foreign-speaking  people  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 
More  of  them,  however,  live  in  that  section  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  district  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  bounded  by  Classon, 
Myrtle,  South  Portland  and  Atlantic  Avenues  on  the  outer 
edge;  and  Grand,  Willoughby,  Clermont  Avenues  and  Fulton 
Street  on  the  inner  side.  In  studying  the  district,  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the  conditions 
in  the  heart  of  the  community,  and  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  this  fringe;  so,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  better  view  of  the  situation,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  district  in  two  parts :  First,  the  heart,  or  that  part 
of  the  district  the  closest  to  the  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  which 
is  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  community,  and  extends 
three  blocks  or  more  in  every  direction;  and  second,  the  fringe, 
which  is  that  district  described  above,  and  lying  on  the  outskirts, 
or  the  very  edges  of  the  community. 

POLITICAL  DIVISION  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  section  which  we  are  studying  is  included  mainly  in 
the  20th  and  7th  Wards.  For  the  purposes  of  local  autonomy, 
Brooklyn  Borough  is  divided  into  eight  local  improvement  dis- 
tricts, the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive.  Our  section  is  a 
part  of  the  seventh,  or  Prospect  Heights  Local  Improvement 
District,  which  comprises  the  51st,  52nd  and  53rd  Aldermanic 
districts.  The  local  improvement  board  consists  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Alderman  residing  in 
each  local  improvement  district. 

Powers  of  Local  Improvement  Boards: 

In  general,  the  local  boards  are  empowered  to  initiate  such 
local  improvements,  within  certain  definite  limits,  as  grading 
and  paving  streets  and  constructing  sewers;  to  hear  complaints 
and  pass  resolutions  on  nuisances  in  streets  or  against  disorderly 
houses,  drinking  saloons  conducted  without  the  observances  of 
licenses,   gambling   houses,   or   other   matters   fconcerning   the 
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peace  or  good  government,   and  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  poor  within  their  districts. 

Where  special  departments  have  been  established  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  certain  definite  phases  of  city  government,  the 
work  is  centralized  in  a  commissioner:  the  work  in  the  several 


OFFICIALS  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY 
EVE^PY  ONE  SHOULD  KNOW. 

COMPRISING    TME:     5I»-^,     5Z^     and    53-    ALDERMANIC    DISTRICTS 

PROSPECT    riEIGMTS     LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  BOARD. 

Local  Aldermen.    For  All  Local  Martens   Nor  Cared  for  by 
Orher  Boards  or  Officials. 

Local  Scmool  Boards  N5  27'^h„29 

7 Members- Unpaid.    Appointed   by  Borough  President". 
Has  Large  Local    Powers,  Especially  Wilti  Regard    to 
Sanirahon   of  Schools,  Mealfri  of  Pupils,  efc. 

Local  Police  Captain 

For  all   Law  Violahons,    Cooperahon    in  Neighborhood 
Improvemenr,   ere. 

Local  Street  Cleaning  Foreman 

Complaint  as  To  Unclean  Srreefs,  Removal  of  Ashe6. 
Garbage,    el-c. 

DO  YOU  EVER  DISCUSS  LOCAL  GOVEBNHENT  MATTERS 
WITH  THOSE  RESPONSIBLE   FOR  THEM  ? 

AN  EFFICIENT  CITIZEN  DOES  HIS  SHARE  NOT  ONLY  AT 
ELECTION  TIME   BUT   366  DAYS  A  YEAR. 


boroughs  being  in  charge  of  deputy  commissioners.  This  is 
true  of  the  work  of  the  health,  police,  charities  and  corrections 
departments.  It  is  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  schools, 
which  are  governed  by  a  board  consisting  of  46  members,  with 
a  superintendent  as  director,  and  a  board  of  superintendents 
to  conduct  the  schools  in  the  various  boroughs. 

Local  School  Boards: 

Like  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  schools  are  kept  in  touch 
with  local  needs  through  local  school  boards.  The  four  public 
schools,  numbers  11,  12,  45  and  69  in  this  section  which  we  are 
especially  studying,  are  all  in  school  district  No.  29,  save  public 
school  No.  12,  which  is  in  school  district  No.  27.     The  local 
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boards  have  large  powers,  and  consist  of  seven  members — the 
district  superintendent  assigned  to  the  district,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  five  citizens  appointed  by  the  Borough 
President  who  serve  without  pay. 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Local  School  Boards: 

The  brief  summary  given  herewith  indicates  very  clearly 
the  large  powers  lodged  in  the  local  school  boards,  and  how 
very  strongly  the  citizens  may  affect  the  work  of  the  schools, 
if  they  would  only  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to 
help  the  schools  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  local 
school  boards  have  evinced  any  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
their  broad  rights : 

"To  visit  and  inspect  schools  in  the  district;  report  thereon 
to  the  Board  of  Education;  to  recommend  sites  and  erection  of 
buildings;  report  to  the  Board  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  Superintendent  of  School  Supplies,  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings;  City  Superintendent  or  any  of  their  deputies,  assist- 
ants or  employes;  to  excuse  absences  of  teachers,  subject  to 
approval  of  Board  of  Superintendents,  where  teachers  are  ex- 
cused with  pay;  to  try  to  determine  all  matters  relating  to  dis- 
cipline, corporal  punishment  and  other  matters  of  administra- 
tion arising  on  complaint  of  pupils,  parents  or  guardians  against 
teachers  or  principals ;  to  try  charges  made  by  principal,  district 
superintendent,  parents  or  guardians  against  a  teacher  for  mis- 
conduct, insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or  inefficiency;  to 
present  charges  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  of  janitors;  to  pro- 
cure enforcement  of  laws  of  the  Board  relating  to  sanitary  con- 
dition of  schools,  health  of  pupils,  etc." 

The  departments  of  health,  tenement,  street-cleaning  and 
police  have  local  inspection  districts,  all  of  which  vary  in  their 
boundaries,  and  which  are  administered  by  the  Borough  Depu- 
ties of  these  several  departments,  and  which  are  in  turn  central- 
ized in  the  main  departments,  with  headquarters  in  Manhattan, 
under  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Officials   and   Departments   through  which   our   Community  is 

Governed : 

The  official  in  each  department  of  the  city  government 
responsible  for  matters  in  this  community  is  as  follows: 


I 
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Local  Improvement  Board: 

51st   A.  D.— Alderman  A.  Ferrand,  218  DeKalb  Avenue. 
52nd  A.  D.— Alderman    Daniel    R.    Coleman,   352   Clas- 
sen Avenue. 
53rd  A.  D.— Alderman  Frederick  H.  Stevenson,  603  7th 
Avenue. 
Public  Schools: 

Local  School  Board  No.  27,  P.   S.  No.  12— Chairman 
Seymour   K.    Fuller,   28   South   Portland   Avenue; 
District  Superintendent,  John  Griffin. 
Local  School  Board  No.  29  P.  S.  No.  11,  45,  69— Chair- 
man, James   F.   Hurley,  97  Decatur  St.;   District 
Superintendent,  John  Griffin. 
Health    Department,    Flatbush    Avenue    and    Willoughby 
Street — Assistant  Sanitary  Superintendent  Travers  R. 
Maxfield,  M.  D. 
Tenement  House  Department,  503   Fulton  Street — Second 

Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge,  Thomas  F.  Rickey. 
Parks,  Litchfield  Mansion,  Prospect  Park — R.  V.  Ingersoll, 

Commissioner. 
Street    Cleaning,    Municipal    Building,    Brooklyn — Deputy 
Commissioner  J.  F.  Scott;  District  Superintendent  F.  C. 
Gannon. 
.  The  community  under  study  is  in  the  13th,  14th  and  15th 
sections  with  stations  at  332   Myrtle  Avenue  and  195   Clifton 
Place. 

Department  of  Public  Charities,  327  Schermerhorn  Street — 

Second  Deputy  Commissioner,  W.  J.  Doherty. 
Municipal    Courts,    Second    District,   495    Gates   Avenue — 

Judges  Farres  and  Freifeld. 

City  Magistrates  Courts,  Sixth  District,  495  Gates  Avenue — 

Clerk,  Charles  Nitze;  Chief  Magistrate,  Otto  Kempner. 

Domestic  Relations  Court,  Myrtle  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

Fire   Department,   365  Jay  Street — Deputy   Commissioner, 

R.  H.  Laimbeer,  Jr. 
Police  Department,  70-76  Poplar  Street — Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, Leon  G.  Godley. 
Voluntary  Organizations  in  the  Community: 

Since  the  boundaries  of  the  section  which  we  are  studying 
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are  not  coincident  with  ward,  assembly,  or  other  boundaries,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  or  limit  the  public  or  private  groups  which 
have  direct  active  relation  to  it,  and  aside  from  the  many  organi- 
zations, civic  and  philanthropic,  doing  borough-wide  work,  there 
are  several  which  may  be  said  to  confine  their  activities  to  local 
matters  in  this  section.    These  follow : 

Prospect    Heights   Branch   Woman's    Municipal    League — 

Chairman,   Mrs.   William   P.    Earle,   Jr.,   692a   Eastern 
Parkway. 
Prospect  Heights  Citizens  Association — President,  William 
D.  Niper,  290  Park  Place. 

Central  Citizens  League — President,  Abram  Sebring,  185 
Washington  Park. 

Clinton  Avenue  Association — President,  William  H.  Nichols, 
Jr.,  361  Clinton  Avenue. 

Grand  Avenue  Association — Secretary,  C.  C.  Tompkins,  422 
Grand  Avenue. 

Atlantic  Avenue  Civic  Association — President  and  Secre- 
tary, H.  L.  O'Brien,  69  Court  Street. 

HOUSING 

All  houses  accommodating  three  or  more  families  are,  ac- 
cording to  law,  designated  tenements,  whether  they  be  what 
are  commonly  known  as  tenements,  or  are  high-class  apart- 
ments. Tenements  erected  prior  to  1902  are  known  as  "old 
law  tenements,"  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  greatest  number  of 
violations  of  the  housing  and  sanitary  laws  are  found.  Tene- 
ments erected  since  1902  present  but  slight  problems,  compared 
to  those  earlier  buildings,  the  correction  of  which  the  law  of 
1902  was  designed  to  effect. 

For  purposes  of  inspection,  the  tenement  house  department 
divides  the  borough  into  inspection  districts,  each  district  com- 
prising certain  wards.  Our  section  lies  in  district  No.  4,  which 
contains  the  7th,  9th,  11th,  and  20th  wards.  A  glance  at  the 
following  table  shows  that  the  territory  under  study  is  in  a 
district  which  has  almost  three  times  as  many  "old  law"  as 
"new  law"  tenements.     This  is  a  better  proposition  than  districts 
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Map  Showing  Old  Law  and  New  Law  Tenements,  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Saloons 


1,  2,  3,  and  5  but  not  so  good  as  the  remaining  districts.  In 
other  words,  this  is  about  the  same  relative  proportion  of  "old" 
and  "new"  as  exists  throughout  the  borough  as  a  whole : 


District 


Wards. 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10  &  12  120 
13,14,15,16,17,18,19..  923 
27, 28     1,365 


7,    9,11, 

8.22    .. 


29 
30 
31 
32 


20      2,566 

1,162 

704 

655 

110 

387 


New  Law  Tenements 
Houses  Apartments 

1,657 
13,190 

8,153 
22,124 

8,965 


Old  Law  Tenements 
Houses  Apartments 


10.     26    2,869 


4,778 

3,815 

534 

2,021 

19,576 


6,498 

9,600 

4,546 

9,503 

3,636 

251 

175 

87 

41 

1,246 


32,578 

49,022 

22,571 

37,125 

16,822 

1,349 

963 

408 

178 

6,819 


10,861       84,813 
Average  Number  of 
Apartments  per 
House,    7%. 


35,583       167,835 
Average  Number  of 
Apartments  per 
House,  4^/6. 


Total 
Number 
Houses 

6,618 

10,523 

5.911 

12,069 

5,198 

955 

830 

197 

428 

4,115 

46,844 


In  the  community  by  actual  count,  from  boundary  to  bound- 
ary, there  are  495  old  law  tenements,  and  49  new  law  tenements. 
Windowless  rooms,  13;  dark  rooms  (other  than  windowless),  16, 
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a  remarkably  gratifying  showing,  when  it  is  considered  how 
wide-spread  were  dark  and  windowless  rooms  up  to  a  few  years 
ago.     In  fact,  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  Brooklyn. 

Sanitary  Violations  and  Dark  Halls  and  Stairways. 

The  two  most  serious  problems  in  tenement  house  admin- 
istration at  present  are  Sanitation,  and  the  Elimination  of  Dark 
Halls  and  Stairways.  For  sanitary  violations,  inspections  are 
made  upon  complaint,  and  also  on  an  average  of  twice  a  year. 
The  law  requires  a  monthly  inspection,  but  due  to  the  great 
extent  of  territory  to  be  covered,  and  the  limited  number  of  in- 
spectors, the  department  claims  this  to  be  an  impossible  re- 
quirement. In  this  section  the  sanitary  violations  reported  as 
of  June  30,  1914,  were  189. 

The  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  has  just  begun  a  campaign  to  compel  landlords  and 
owners  to  keep  lights  burning  in  hallways  and  stairways  at 
night.  This  is  required  by  law,  but  has  never  been  enforced 
to  any  degree.  Private  individuals  and  volunteer  organizations 
have  been  asked  to  cooperate  in  this  movement,  and  this  is  a 
very  definite  piece  of  construction  work  for  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  to  undertake  through  our  committee. 

Thomas  F.  Hiickey,  Second  Deputy  Commissioner,  is  the  re- 
sponsible official  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tenement  house  law 
in  this  borough,  and  all  sections  of  the  borough  as  well.  Mr. 
Hickey  is  glad  to  give  freely  of  facts  as  to  tenement  house 
problems,  and  will  work  in  cooperation  with  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  interested  in  the  work  of  his  department.  His 
office  is  at  503  Fulton  St. 

HEALTH. 

The  Health  conditions  in  the  district  are  remarkably  good, 
about  the  best  in  any  portion  of  Greater  New  York.  The  death 
rate  in  the  district  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  without  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  all  the  deaths  in  Brooklyn,  because  the 
health  board  keeps  its  records  according  to  sanitary  districts 
and  ward  divisions,  which  do  not  correspond  to  other  adminis- 
tration districts  of  the  city.  At  the  request  of  the  writer,  the 
health  department  is  preparing  a  statement  which  will  show  the 
death  rate  by  wards,  and  the  causes,  for  all  Brooklyn. 
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Map    Showing   Location   of   Contagious   Diseases.      291    Cases   of   Tuberculosis — 

259  Cases  of  Other  Contagious  Diseases.     Compare  -with  Maps  on  Pages 

25,   37,   43  and  51. 

Morbidity  Rate. 

This  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  report.  By  examination 
and  tabulation  of  records,  however,  in  the  division  of  contagious 
diseases,  the  following  number  of  cases  were  reported  since 
January  1,  1913,  to  January  31,  1914,  a  period  of  one  year. 

Per  cent,  of 

Cases  Total  Number 

Tuberculosis  136  45.7 

Measles    63  20.9 

Scarlet  Fever 37  12.4 

Typhoid  Fever 10  3.4 

Diphtheria    44  14.8 

All  others   9  3.02 


298 
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The  health  laws  which  govern  the  district  are  comprised  in 
the  sanitary  code,  which  also  covers  the  entire  city,  there  being 
no  special  laws  for  districts.  This  code  is  too  extensive  to 
quote  from,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  codes 
in  the  country. 

LABOR  AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

This  community  is  primarily  a  residence  community,  and 
a  business  survey  shows  the  following  facts: 


COMMERCIAL     ACTIVITIES    OF    OUR  COMMUNITY 


Apartment  Houses 
Boarding  houses 
Morels  and  Resburanrs 
rurnished  Room  nouses 
3rorese.Junt.crain.nay»Coalttrd3  34 
nigh  Board  fences 
Sign  Boards  a 

Tire  Trap  Buildings  6 

Bams  and  Srables  45 

Garages  67 

BanKs  2  I 

Doctors  and  OenMsfe  Offices  72 
Branch  Posf  Office 
Cmploymenf  Agencies 
Library 

Groetry.McarkGenl  Supply  Sr'rs  I66tl 
Millinery  Tailor«G«rmenf  Shops  105 1 
Undertakers  15 

Cigarsrores  (  Newsstands    41 
rruit  Store*  12 

Candy  Shops 
Drug  Stores 

Barber  Shops  Si 

Miscellaneous  Shops  57 

Small  Contractors  t  Jobbers 
Rainters  I  Decorators 
Factories  27 

Horse  Shsers  5 1 

(gff  i£fJioJ^ominercial  Cntrprijes  64 
Phlbnthroplc  Inititutitns  6 

Religious  Institutions  SI 

Schools  14 

Halb  t  Placet  of  Amusement      38 
Saloons  35 

Cily  DeptstAmiory 


This   Chart   Shows  Activities  Characteristic  of  a  Residential   Section.     Note  the 
Comparative  Number  of  Religious  Institutions  and  Saloons. 

This  chart,  by  its  large  number  of  apartment  houses,  board- 
ing houses,  restaurants  and  rooming  houses  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  community  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  transients, 
and  a  good  many  people  who  are  living  in  rented  quarters.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  districts  there  are  so 
many  large  schools,  and  so  many  students  attending  them. 
The  industrial  situation  is  met  with  in  the  fringes  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  we  find  twelve  industrial  concerns,  the  largest 
of  which  employs  400  workers,  and  the  smallest,  only  three. 
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The  total  number  of  industrial  workers  is  as  follows :  920  men, 
534  women,  21  children,  and  94  in  the  offices  of  these  concerns, 
making  a  total  of  1569.  The  conditions  in  these  factories  for 
the  most  part  are  excellent.  The  buildings  are  nearly  all  mod- 
ern, and  those  of  the  older  type  of  construction  are  rapidly  being 
transformed  into  up-to-date  factories.  The  only  question  that 
is  raised  by  the  industrial  invasion  is  the  change  that  it  will 
bring  about  in  the  character  of  the  community.  More  and  more 
the  factories  are  using  foreign-speaking  labor,  and  as  more  fac- 
tories come  into  the  district,  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency  to 
colonize  these  non-Americans,  and  while  utilizing  them,  they 
will  be  prized  more  for  their  labor  value  than  as  human  units  in 
the  community  life.  It  remains  for  the  churches  to  control  the 
situation  and  help  to  shape  it,  so  that  as  the  industrial  changes 
which  are  certain  to  take  place  in  the  community  occur,  they 
may  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  future  of  the  fringe  of  the 
community  will  be  even  better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  best 
social  life  of  the  entire  community  will  be  conserved  at  its 
highest  point. 

Living  conditions  vary  greatly  in  this  community.  In  the 
heart  of  the  community  there  is  considerable  wealth,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  even  estimate  an  average  standard  of 
living.  In  the  fringe  there  are  people  who  are  living  on  ten 
and  twelve  dollars  a  week.  A  sharper  contrast  cannot  be  drawn 
in  any  community  than  is  drawn  by  the  living  conditions  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  community,  which  in  every  respect  is  as 
near  ideal  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York. 

EDUCATION. 

The  outstanding  problem  in  this  community  is  that  of  the 
student.  Facts  regarding  the  schools  in  the  district  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  New  York  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  year  1913-14.  On  page  37  are  facts  about  the 
schools  in  this  district. 

In  the  community  there  are  schools  as  follows:  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Heffley,  Adelphi,  Miss  Owen's,  St.  Angela's  and  Lock- 
wood  Academy,  and  four  public  schools.  The  attendance 
being  as  follows :  Pratt,  3,800 ;  Adelphi  Academy,  600 ;  Adelphi 
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College,  400;  Heffley,  700  day  students,  300  evening  students. 
Miss  Owen's  scholars  had  not  all  returned  from  the  country  so 
no  definite  information  could  be  given.  St.  Angela's  hall  for 
girls  preferred  not  to  give  any  information.  Lockwood  Acad- 
emy, 40  to  50  in  the  kindergarten  and  academy.  Public  school 
No.  11,  1,163  pupils;  No.  12,  1,457;  No.  45,  1,447,  and  No.  69,  576 
pupils,    making    a    total    of    4,643.      Kindergartens — Hoagland 


ONE  OF  OUR  COMMUNITYS  MOST  POPULAR  JOBS 

IS 

BEING    A    STUDENT 

mimimimim 

In  rhe  14  Pnvare  Public  and   Parochial   Schools 
Are    App^oxlmek^ely     10,000   5|■uden^5 
This  15  5llgh|-|y   Less  Than 


/6  of  Our  To|-al  ^^^^1   Popula|-lon 


Free — 60,  and  Emanuel  House — 48;  Parochial  Schools — Queen 
of  all  Saints,  239  pupils. 

1.     Courses  of  study : 

Pratt  Institute : 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts — Day  and  evening  classes. 

School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts — Part  time  courses 
for  home  use,  as  well  as  full  time  courses  for  teachers 
and  for  trade.  Also  evening  classes  catering  to  work- 
ing girls  and  men  who  are  trying  to  improve  them- 
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selves  in  their  chosen  branch  of  work.  It  is  extension 
work  in  one  way.  There  are  also  Saturday  morning 
classes  for  children  in  both  these  departments. 

School  of  Science  and  Technology — The  evening  courses  in 
this  school  are  for  those  employed  during  the  day  in 
mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  industries,  and  re- 
lated occupations. 

Trade  Teaching  affords  the  experienced  workman  a  training 
in  the  principles  of  teaching  his  trade. 

School  of  Kindergarten  Training. 

School  of  Library  Science. 
Heffley: 

School  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Commerce. 

Regents  and  College  Preparatory  School — Open  all  year. 
Adelphi  : 

College  B.  A. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THESE  FACTS 

ABOUT  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS 

IN   OUR    COMMUNITY? 


School  N9 

NSofS-rfHr^ 

Regisrer 

Avtie  Daily 
Affendance 

KofArtendance 
on  Be^ster 

«v^N5  Pupils 

Ji  Promohon 

Port-Time 
Junel9« 

II 

I.I^O 

1.138 

1,016 

89 

37 

873 

none: 

12 

1.105 

1.428 

1.283 

90 

41 

90.0 

437 

45 

1.622 

1.414 

1.261 

89 

38 

85.8 

none: 

69 

646 

566 

513 

91 

33 

82.0 

none: 

FoMRxMacnooLt 

1.140 

1.137 

1.018 

89.7 

37 

Q6.8 

One  School  Mas  Part  TIme-Qut  of  Every 
100  Children  registered,  90  Attend-  there  Are 
AN  Average  or  37  Pupils  to  Each  Teacher 
87  Children  Out  of  every  100  Are  Promoted 
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B.  T.  A. — Courses  leading  to  B.  A.,  Gommercial  Course,  Do- 
mestic Art,  Pedagogy. 

High    School    College    Preparatory    Course — Commercial, 
General  Culture. 

Miss  Owen's: 

Kindergarten. 

Preparation  for  college. 
St.  Angela's  (For  Girls)   (Catholic) — No  information  given. 

Lockwood  Academy. 
Kindergarten. 
Academy. 

Parochial — Queen  of  All  Saints  —  Same  grade  as  public 
schools.  Equipped  for  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science.  Teach  music,  elocution,  folk  dancing  and  have 
gymnasium.     No  Kindergarten.     No  Night  Schools. 

2.  Manual  training,  domestic  science  and  art  are  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Sewing,  4th  grade  and  up ;  cooking,  ?th 
and  8th  grades;  shop  work,  7th  and  8th  grades  and  any  boy  13 
years  old  or  older. 

3.  There  is  no  vocational  guidance  given  in  the  schools  of 
this  district. 

4.  There  are  no  continuation  courses  in  the  public  schools, 
but  at  Pratt,  Adelphi  and  Heffley  these  are  offered. 

5.  Other  facilities  for  public  popular  education  are : 
The  Libraries — Pratt;  Sunday-schools. 
University  extension — Adelphi. 

Social  Centers — Emanuel  House;  Clubs  and  Classes  in 

connection  with  Church. 
Lecture  Courses — No.  45  ;  Pratt ;  Churches. 
Reading  Circles — Pratt,  Children's  Story  Hour;  Hoag- 

land  Children's  Story  Hour. 

6.  There  is  one  night  school.  No.  45,  men  and  boys,  main- 
tained by  Board  of  Education. 
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7.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  and  the  libraries  contribute 
greatly  to  the  educational  advantages  of  this  district.  The 
former  offers  free  lectures  of  all  kinds,  also  other  lectures,  con- 
certs, etc.,  to  members  at  lower  prices  than  to  non-members. 
The  membership  dues  are  $6.00  annually. 

Educationally  the  district  is  well  cared  for.  However,  ade- 
quate vocational  guidance  is  very  much  needed.  If  it  is  at  once 
put  into  the  schools,  especially  the  public  schools,  the  children 


I2FACT0PIES  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 
EMPLOY  1475  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

This  15  /4  zx3  ra^oy  workers  as  thiere  a.re 
Pupils    iQ    oar   \A   scboob. 


1475  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 


10.000    PUPILS 


Only  21  or  these  workers  are  children 

920  ARE  MEN    AND     534  ARE  WOMEN 


can  be  helped  to  plan  for  their  life  work.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  is  good.  The  buildings  are  well-equipped 
in  every  particular. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

In  this  district  there  are  7,871  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  2,688  of  these  children  are  under  five  years  of  age,  3,777 
are  born  of  foreign  parentage,  516  are  colored  children,  and 
4,712  are  attending  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  greater 
number  of  children  live  in  the  section  bounded  by  the  following 
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avenues:  Classon,  Vanderbilt,  Myrtle  and  DeKalb.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  this  district  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  3,070. 
In  the  heart  of  the  district,  that  section  immediately  surrounding 
the  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  there  are  only  427  children.  The 
problem  of  the  child  life  as  it  affects  the  churches  in  the  heart 
of  the  district  is  to  bring  the  better  things  into  the  fringe  of 
the  community..  As  the  district  is  a  mixed  one,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  average  cost  for  the  support  of  a  family  of  five. 
In  one  street,  for  example,  one  would  need  an  income  of  $10,000 ; 
on  the  very  next  block,  one  could  live  on  a  salary  of  from  $5,000 
to  $1,000.  In  the  fringe  of  the  district,  most  of  the  families  live 
on  less  than  $1,000  and  many  of  them  on  half  of  this.     But  at 


OUR  CHlLDREn  ARE  PREDOHIMTLY  AMERICAH 

Of  7870  Children  Under  17 Year5 
l/i  Are  Naiwe  Born  of  Native  Parents 

/^  OF   THE5E:  ARE     COLGREID 


We  have  more  colored 
children  ("han  foreign  bom. 


Tow  na  Children        NaHve  White  of  Ndlve  White  of      ToreignBorn     Colored 

7,870  Nohve  Porenfs  |  Foreioa  Porenha     318  or  4%      5l6or6.5% 

3  577  or  45.4%     3j459or44.6% 

ONLY  4%  OF  OUR  CHILDREN  PROM  l^^^IT ARE  FOREIGN  BORN 


the  same  time,  they  have  more  to  provide  for  than  those  who 
are  living  in  the  heart  of  the  district. 

Most  of  the  children  are  forced  to  play  in  the  street.     There 
are  only  two  small  playgrounds,  and  they  are  both  in  the  same 
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section,  but  fortunately,  in  the  district  of  the  greatest  popula- 
tion. Fort  Greene  Park  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  be- 
low Vanderbilt  Avenue  and  DeKalb  Avenue.  The  thickly  popu- 
lated section  below  Clinton  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues  has  no  play- 
grounds and  is  in  dire  need  of  some  such  place  to  play  in.  In 
all  of  the  factories  of  the  district,  only  21  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  employed.  The  agencies  working  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district  are :  The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities ;  The 


Map   Showing  Distribution  of  Children.     Each   Seal  Represents  100   Children. 
Compare  with  Maps   on   Pages   17,   87,    43   and   51. 


Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children;  also  the  Board  of  Health.     The  Bu- 
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reau  of  Child  Hygiene,  having  an  office  in  the  Board  of  Health 
Building,  helps  all  children  to  get  out  their  working  papers. 

A  thing  of  great  need  in  the  district  bounded  by  Classon, 
Vanderbilt,  DeKalb  and  Myrtle  Avenues  is  a  day  nursery.  The 
children  whose  parents  work  are  forced,  when  kindergarten  is 
over,  to  play  on  the  street  until  their  brothers  and  sisters  come 
home  from  school.  Mothers,  who  are  forced  to  work,  ought 
not  to  be  forced  at  the  same  time  to  put  their  children  in  jeopardy 
of  life  and  morals  because  there  is  no  place  provided  for  the 
little  one^. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  children  in  the  fringe  of 
the  community  are  not  altogether  ideal.  Some  of  the  problems 
cannot  be  put  down  definitely.  However,  these  two  stories, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  illustrate  some  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  fringe  of  the  community : 

Complaint  was  made  by  a  man  who  had  relatives 
living  at  — —  that  he  was  visiting  at  that  address  and 
saw  a  little  girl,  age  about  nine  or  ten  years,  who  lived 
in  the  same  house.  The  child  told  him  she  was  fre- 
quently beaten  by  her  step-mother  and  her  appearance 
seemed  to  verify  what  she  said.  Her  lips  were  cut  and 
her  face  was  scratched  and  there  were  several  sores  on 
her  scalp  and  face. 

An  inquiry  was  made  by  one  of  the  Society's  agents 
who  was  told  by  a  number  of  the  neighbors  that  the 
step-mother  of  the  little  girl  in  question  was  a  heavy 
drinker  and  treated  the  child  brutally.  She  was  said  to 
have  been  beaten  with  a  stick  and  several  of  the  people 
had  seen  her  body  covered  with  bruises.  The  step- 
mother was  seen  and  denied  abusing  the^  girl  and  said 
that  she  only  gave  her  reasonable  chastisement  when 
necessary.  The  woman  had  evidently  been  drinking  at 
the  time  of  the  visit. 

The  little  girl's  father  was  away  from  home  all  day 
at  work  and  did  not  know  much  of  what  happened  there 
during  his  absence.  It  was  learned  from  him  later  that 
he  had  lived  with  the  woman  for  four  years  but  was  not 
married  to  her. 

Regina  said  that  her  step-mother  had  a  bad  temper 
and  beat  her  often  without  the  slightest  cause.  Some- 
times she  hit  her  with  a  stick ;  at  one  time  struck  her  on 
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the  head  with  a  dish  pan,  and  on  still  another  occasion 
she  burnt  her  face  with  a  match. 

The  child  was  small  for  her  age,  was  anaemic,  and 
very  frail.  She  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Society's 
shelter  where  an  examination  by  the  physicians  dis- 
closed that  almost  her  entire  body  was  covered  with 
bruises,  contusions  and  scabs.  Her  head  and  body  and 
clothing  were  extremely  filthy  and  showed  signs  of 
terrible  neglect. 

The  child  was  exceptionally  timid  and  showed  by 
her  actions  that  she  had  undoubtedly  been  very  much 
abused.  She  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  every  one  who 
came  near  her  wanted  to  strike  her. 

The  step-mother  was  arrested  and  held  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Regina  was  in  poor  health  when  taken  to  the  shelter 
and  about  two  weeks  later  she  showed  signs  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism  and  a  bad  heart  condition.  In  spite 
of  constant  medical  attention,  her  condition  became 
acute,  and  she  had  to  be  removed  to  the  Cumberland 
Street  Hospital  where  the  doctors  stated  that  her  condi- 
tion was  undoubtedly  caused  or  aggravated  bv  starva- 
tion, ill-treatment  and  neglect.  She  remained  in  the 
hospital  over  four  months. 

The  trial  of  the  step-mother  was  delayed  because 
of  the  child's  illness  and  the  woman  died  in  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Regina  came  back  to  the  Society's  shelter  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  although  she  was  still  in  a  very 
frail  condition  physically,  she  was  very  much  improved 
and  her  entire  disposition  had  changed.  She  was  re- 
sponsive to  all  sympathetic  advances  and  made  friends 
with  all  the  people  who  came  in  contact  with  her  in  the 
Society's  building. 

The  little  girl  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  an 
institution  in  Nanuet  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  as  her 
father  was  unable  to  care  for  her,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  life  in  the  "country"  would"  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  her  physical  condition. 

Irene  was  thirteen  years  old  and  lived  for  a  while 

on .     She  had  had  no  fixed  abode  for  the  past  few 

weeks.  When  the  Society  agent  found  her,  she  was 
ragged,  dirty  and  hungry,  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a 
park  with  her  mother  and  eating  food  the  pair  had 
begged  a  short  time  before. 
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The  father  was  a  drunkard.  He  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide properly  for  his  wife  and  little  girl;  had  been  in 
court  for  non-support  and  been  ordered  by  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  to  pay  $3.00  a  week,  but  after  a  month, 
disappeared  and  every  effort  to  find  him  failed. 

The  mother  was  careless  and  lazy  and  the  wonder 
is  that  Irene  grew  up  at  all.  She  had  not  been  in  school 
for  nearly  a  year  and  for  weeks  back  she  and  her  mother 
had  gone  from  one  furnished  room  to  another,  each  one 
a  little  worse  than  the  one  before,  until  finally  they 
spent  their  time  during  the  day  in  a  park,  on  the  street, 
and  elsewhere,  and  slept  in  hallways. 

Such  food  as  they,  had,  other  than  that  occasionally 
secured  through  the  charity  of  a  poor  uncle  and  a  few 
other  persons,  was  usually  obtained  through  begging. 

The  mother  had  to  be  cared  for  in  an  institution. 
Irene  had  no  friends  or  relatives  willing  or  able  to  care 
for  her,  so  the  Society  felt  obliged  to  present  her  needs 
to  the  Children's  Court  in  order  that  she  might  be 
properly  protected  and  cared  for.  The  Court  placed  her 
in  an  orphan  asylum  where  she  will  be  cared  for  better 
than  ever  before.  If  the  parents  improve  sufficiently  in 
their  conduct,  the  Society  will  use  its  influence  to  have 
the  family  reunited. 

RECREATION. 

An  intelligent  conception  of  the  problems  in  this  feature 
of  the  study  of  this  committee  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
general  conditions  of  the  district.  As  a  whole  our  community 
is  of  a  high  residential  character,  populated  with  people  either 
well-to-do  or  wealthy.  It  is  only  on  the  northern  and  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  community  that  there  is  anything  ap- 
proaching poverty  and  the  financial  condition  in  these  districts 
is  prosperous  compared  with  what  is  usually  termed  "poverty" 
in  sociological  work. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  district  is  very  open  and  in 
a  large  number  of  streets  the  houses  have  sunny  exposures  and 
in  some  streets  comfortably  spacious  lawns  are  about  them.  In 
the  north  and  south  borders  of  the  district  there  is  a  congested 
condition,  but,  again,  the  condition  here  is  quite  satisfactory 
compared  with  what  is  usually  termed  "congested"  in  socio- 
logical work. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  dwell  very  long  upon  the  recrea- 
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tional  facilities  of  that  large  portion  of  the  population  of  our 
community  which  has  just  been  described  as  well-to-do  or 
wealthy.  They  are  accustomed  to  go  for  much  of  their  recrea- 
tion to  Manhattan.  Most  of  them  have  been  educated  and  have 
tastes  for  literature,  art  and  music ;  and  many  of  them  have  their 
own  private  libraries  and  small  art  collections  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  these  tastes.  For  opera  and  music,  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Brooklyn  is  readily  accessible  and  there  are  numerous 
theatres.  -Many  of  these 'people  go  to  Manhattan  for  this  type 
of  amusement.  A  large  number  own  automobiles  and  find  the 
country  readily  accessible  by  this  means.  Those  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  own  private  libraries  and  art  collections,  find  Pratt 
Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  public 
libraries  throughout  the  city  available.     To  this  type  of  people 
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distances  within  Brooklyn  or  even  within  Manhattan  are  not 
very  important.     There  are  two  very  well  appointed  clubs  within 
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our  community — the  University  Club,  and  the  Lincoln  Club — 
and  many  other  clubs  in  the  borough  are  easily  reached  by 
street  cars. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  for  a 
moment  one  of  the  greatest  social  and  recreational  facilities  for 
young  men  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Although  it  is  not  popular  with,  nor  perhaps  available  for  the 
very  poor,  it  is  not  in  any  way  confined  in  its  membership  or 
in  its  influence,  to  the  well-to-do.  Your  committee  considers 
the  National  Guard  the  most  important  recreational  influence 
for  young  men  in  the  community,  and  believes  that  its  influence 
is  the  most  helpful  and  far  reaching,  democratic  and  purely 
American  that  has  ever  come  to  its  attention.  Battery  A  is  lo- 
cated within  the  borders  of  the  community  and  Squadron  C  at 
Bedford  Avenue  and  Eastern  Parkway;  Twenty-third  Regiment 
Armory  at  Bedford  Avenue  and  Atlantic  Avenue;  Thirteenth 
Regiment  Armory  on  Sumner  Avenue  between  Putnam  and 
Jefferson  Avenues,  and  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Armory  on 
Marcy  Avenue  are  all  near  enough  to  constitute  an  important 
feature  in  our  community's  recreation. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  northern  border  of  the  com- 
munity— Myrtle  Avenue  and  parts  of  Willoughby  Avenue — the 
former  has  an  elevated  railroad  in  the  street  and  is  lined  on 
both  sides  with  four  and  five  story  tenements,  with  shops  on 
the  street  floor.  The  street  is  comparatively  dark  and  gloomy 
and  is  very  noisy  with  passing  trucks  and  cars.  Willoughby 
Avenue  is  not  so  bad.  Here  all  that  is  noticeable  is  the  exist- 
ence of  tenements.  The  means  of  recreation  afforded  children 
jin  this  neighborhood,  and  by  children  we  mean  those  less  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  are  indeed  meagre.  They  have 
only  one  public  playground  and  that  hardly  worthy  the  name. 
The  entrance  to  this  playground  is  on  DeKalb  Avenue  between 
Classon  Avenue  and  Emerson  Place.  It  is  so  successfully 
hidden  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dark,  narrow  alley  that  your  com- 
mittee considers  it  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence,  insistence  and 
detective  genius  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  that  any 
of  them  find  it.  This  munificent  contribution  to  the  health, 
happiness  and  development  of  the  children  is  a  space  fifty  feet 
square  covered  with  a  concrete  pavement  and  endowed  with  the 
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inspiring  vistas  afforded  by  the  rears  of  four  tenements.  In 
this  lovely  spot  the  generous-hearted  public  have  placed  six 
swings  and  a  few  bamboo  slides  and  here  the  children  gather 
and  wait  their  turn  in  groups  each  afternoon  after  school. 

f.  Pratt  Institute  maintains  what  might  be  called  a  semi- 
public  playground  around  its  library  on  Ryerson  Street  near 
DeKalb  Avenue.  It  is  a  spacious  lawn  with  paths  and  benches 
scattered  about.  It  is  patronized  principally  by  nurse  girls 
wheeling  baby  carriages,  and  children  unattended  are  either 
discouraged  or  find  the  place  unattractive.  We  find  similar 
conditions  in  Fort  Greene  Park.  There  are  beautiful  trees  and 
shady  paths  and  lots  of  grass,  but  few  children,  and  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  No  attempt  is  made  to  amuse  or  entertain 
children  or  to  attract  them.  Space  is  provided  and  the  children 
can  run  and  play  at  will.  But  we  find  no  particular  form  ot 
amusement  offered  them  and  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  a  playground  or  to  reach  the 
results  attained  by  the  well  directed  and  well  run  playgrounds 
of  the  slums.  We  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  advantages  of 
such  a  park  to  our  children,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  a  public 
playground  with  a   trained   supervisor  in   attendance. 

Outside  the  limits  of  our  community.  Prospect .  Park  prob- 
ably offers  more  real  recreation  for  the  children  who  can  reach 
it  than  any  other  one  place  in  the  city.  This  splendid  park, 
with  its  merry-go-round,  its  meadows,  baseball  and  football 
fields  and  its  wonderful  lake,  is  the  child's  delight  in  summer 
and  winter. 

The  boys  and  girls  older  than  the  children  we  have  referred 
to  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  near  them  the  Emanuel 
House,  an  institution  connected  with  Emanuel  Baptist  Church. 
This  is  located  on  Steuben  Street  near  Myrtle  Avenue.  Here 
are  found  reading  and  other  rooms  in  which  the  clubs  organized 
by  those  in  charge,  hold  their  meetings.  Your  comm.ittee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  form  of  recreation  more  attrac- 
tive to  children  of  advanced  age  or  more  beneficial  in  its  prac- 
tical results  of  stimulating  an  enlightening  interest  in,  and  actu- 
ally teaching  the  things  worth  while,  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  Emanuel  House. 
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The  facilities  for  recreation  of  the  children  are  certainly  of 
no  more  importance  than  those  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  people 
in  this  district  of  Myrtle  and  Willoughby  Avenues.  Here  the 
population  is  not  well  educated,  and  tastes  for  the  theatre,  art 
and  music  are  not  developed.  Indeed,  the  limited  means  of 
these  persons  would  not  allow  them  to  gratify  such  tastes. 
For  them,  recreation  must  be  of  a  physical  nature.  The  dance 
hall,  the  saloon,  the  pool-room,  the  street  corner,  and  the  moving 
picture  show  furnish  whatever  recreation  they  may  enjoy  out- 
side of  their  homes.  Unless  -properly  guarded  and  restrained, 
most  of  the  forms  of  amusement  mentioned  would  breed  an  un- 
desirable element  in  this  population,  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  observe  closely  in  what  manner  these  means  of  amuse- 
ment are  conducted  and  whether  any  harmful  effect  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  them.  Let  us  walk  down  Myrtle  Avenue,  start- 
ing at  Classon  Avenue  and  go  west,  and  notice  what  the  folk 
hereabout  are  doing  on  this  night  from  seven  forty-five  to  ten 
thirty  o'clock.  On  the  corner  is  a  saloon,  not  very  inviting  in 
its  appearance,  but  we  enter ;  a  card  game  is  in  progress,  four  men 
playing  pinochle,  two  men  watching  the  play  and  two  more  are 
musing  over  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  bar.  Everything  is  quiet; 
there  is  little  swearing.  The  air  is  bad  and  the  men  are  smoking 
cheap  tobacco. 

We  cross  the  street  and  pay  a  visit  to  another  saloon.  This 
one  is  deserted.  The  bartender  is  reading  his  paper  on  the  bar. 
We  inquire  how  the  business  is  and  he  says  that  the  "movies" 
have  ruined  his  place.  'Tn  the  old  days,"  says  he,  "the  boys 
used  to  drop  in  about  half  past  five  and  liquor  up  a  bit  before 
dinner,  just  so  their  old  women  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  them 
home  after  dinner.  Then  about  half  past  seven  they  would  be 
in  again  and  everybody  would  brace  up  and  have  a  little  fun 
and  business  would  be  fine — everyone  feeling  good.  But  now 
the  boys  go  to  a  'movie'  and  stop  in  for  a  bucket  of  suds  to 
take  home  with  the  wife.     Business  is  rotten." 

There  were  only  two  at  the  bar  of  the  next  saloon.  On 
Hall  Street  there  are  groups  of  young  men  on  three  of  the  four 
corners.  One  of  the  corners  has  a  saloon,  and  on  that  corner 
there  are  two  groups,  but  on  looking  closely  at  that  second 
group,  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of  much  younger  men  than 
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make  up  the  other,  who  do  not  clog  their  feet  so  well,  and  are 
a  bit  clumsy  with  their  cigarettes.  Yes,  if  we  watch  just  a 
minute  we  notice  that  the  group  of  kids  are  imitating  their  big 
brothers  on  the  corner  and  by  and  by  they  will  move  up  from 
just  a  little  off  the  corner  to  the  places  deserted  by  their  elders 
for  other  things.  Are  these  other  things  good  or  evil?  We 
don't  know,  but  we  have  a  very  strong  hunch  that  the  answer 
usually  depends  upon  the  man  himself. 

Here  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  is  a  five  cent  "movie." 
The  kids  are  swarming  about  us  skating,  singing,  dancing  and 
yelling  in  the  glow  of  the  lights.  The  capacity  of  the  place  is 
three  hundred  and  it  is  filled.  Its  ventilators,  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  air,  could  furnish  about  fifty  with  pure  air,  and 
apparently  they  are  out  of  commission.  Of  all  the  close,  vile 
smelling  places  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  worst.  Under  the 
picture  machine  booth,  there  is  a  space  for  baby  carriages  and 
many  in  the  audience  have  taken  advantage  of  this  accommoda- 
tion. The  pictures  are  fairly  good  and  the  house  is  orderly. 
Now  the  reel  is  finished,  and  we  watch  the  people  pass  out. 
One  is  struck  by  the  great  number  of  men,  most  of  whom  are 
middle  aged.  The  crowd  is  evidently  poor  financially,  but  its 
appearance  is  decent. 

In  a  saloon  on  a  corner  near  by  are  five  men,  four  of  whom 
are  talking  over  the  war  news  near  the  lunch  counter,  while  the 
other  is  a  stupidly  drunk  old  toper  nearly  asleep  in  the  back 
room.  As  we  are  about  to  leave,  a  man  comes  in  for  a  quart 
of  beer  to  take  out.  It  doesn't  look  as  though  this  saloon  keeper 
were  getting  rich.  As  we  leave,  we  nearly  run  into  a  drunken 
negro  who  swears  at  us  as  he  reels  past.  He  has  no  sooner 
gone  by  than  we  meet  with  a  pair  of  intoxicated  white  men  who 
are  trying  in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way  to  convince  each  other  of 
something;  they  are  quite  harmless — merely  sleepy.  There  are 
two  other  saloons,  but  both  nearly  deserted. 

On  getting  down  near  Clinton  Avenue  we  find  a  ten  cent 
"movie."  They  are  having  a  "Country  Store"  and  we  realize 
that  probably  we  shall  get  a  chance  to  see  a  new  side  of  the 
community.  The  capacity  of  this  house  is  six  hundred  and  it  is 
about  half  filled.     The  crowd  is  good  looking  and  the  ventila- 
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tion  is  excellent.  In  a  "Country  Store"  the  management  gives 
away  prizes  to  those  persons  holding  tickets  bearing  numbers 
which  correspond  to  those  drawn  from  a  hat,  and  the  man- 
agement tries  to  make  the  nature  of  the  gifts  humorous.  The 
crowd  howled  and  roared  with  laughter  and  the  girls  blushed 
and  the  young  men  haw-hawed  when  a  woman  was  given  an 
article  of  underwear.  This  was  nothing,  however,  compared  to 
the  outburst  when  a  woman  was  presented  with  a  combination. 
Further  down  the  street  is  a  pool  parlor  with  two  tables.  Four- 
teen young  men  are  present — one  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  It  is 
a  good  looking  bunch,  very  orderly  and  free  from  profanity. 

Passing  out,  we  notice  that  it  is  after  half  past  nine,  and  we 
look  about  us.  There  are  six  young  girls  in  short  dresses  on 
the  street  and  on  the  corner  is  a  group  of  five  rather  rough  look- 
ing young  men.  The  latter  have  a  remark  for  each  pair  of  girls 
as  they  pass  but  to  tell  the  truth,  the  girls  seem  to  expect  and 
invite  such  attention.  Nothing  bad  was  said,  the  remarks  were 
just  fresh. 

On  looking  into  a  saloon  with  bright  lights,  we  find  three 
men  at  the  bar,  two  drinking  beer,  and  the  third  taking  whiskey. 
A  chauffeur  and  another  man  are  playing  a  slot  machine  in  the 
corner  and  out  in  the  back  room  were  two  old  men  each  with 
half  a  glass  of  beer  before  him.  They  do  not  talk  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  made  that  one  glass  of  beer  last  them  as  an  excuse 
for  remaining  there  the  entire  evening. 

There  is  a  "movie"  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  Admis- 
sion is  five  cents  and  the  capacity  is  two  hundred.  It  is  about 
half  filled  and  the  manager  is  a  talkative  fellow.  We  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  place.  The  ventilation  is  fair  and  there  is 
sufficient  light  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  hug  a  girl  without 
becoming  more  of  a  sensation  than  the  pictures  themselves. 
Outside  are  two  loungers  and  in  front  of  the  saloon  on  the 
corner  is  another  one.  The  saloon  is  deserted,  however,  and 
the  bartender  is  yawning  over  a  newspaper.  On  the  street  are 
some  kids — two  little  boys  and  a  little  girl — all  hurrying  home. 
As  we  stand  on  the  corner  for  a  moment,  two  half  grown  girls 
pass  who  are  a  little  rough  and  apparently  quite  willing  to  stop 
and  talk  things  over. 

There  is  a  saloon  just  beyond  with  a  card  game  in  progress 
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Lower   Right — Where   One   Club  Lives. 
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and  fiye  men  at  the  bar.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock  and  the  street 
is  quite  deserted.  On  passing  an  ice  cream  parlor,  we  find  to 
our  amazement  that  there  are  seven  people  in  it,  four  of  them 
men. 

Just  south  of  Myrtle  Avenue  on  Clermont  is  the  Danse  de 
Luxe.  The  admission  is  ten  cents  and  it  costs  five  cents  more 
to  dance.  The  place  is  brightly  lighted  and  refreshments  are 
being  served  at  tables  around  the  edge  of  the  dance  floor.  There 
are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  the  place.  A  sign 
requests  unattended  girls  who  wish  to  dance  to  see  the  chaperon. 
We  go  up  and  talk  with  her  and  find  her  a  nice  little  middle 
aged  lady  who  will  tell  us  anything  we  want  to  know.  The 
management  has  no  objection  to  the  boys  and  girls  making  ac- 
quaintances in  the  place  but  a  floor  director  sees  to  it  that  the 
dancers  are  orderly.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  place  is  per- 
fectly orderly  and  well  managed.  The  people  are  a  good  look- 
ing crowd  and  seem  interested  more  in  dancing  than  anything 
else.  Only  one  objectionable  feature  can  we  find.  They  have 
the  instructress  system.  Girls  will  dance  three  dances  with  a 
man  for  fifty  cents.  So  long  as  this  is  kept  in  restraint,  it  is 
unobjectionable  but  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  in  certain  dance 
halls  in  New  York  has  led  to  the  most  terrible  and  demoralizing 
results. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of.  this  dancing  craze  of  the  public 
came  to  the  attention  of  your  committee.  It  is  what  is  called 
a  "block  dance."  The  committee  attended  one  on  Stockton 
Street  between  Nostrand  and  Marcy  Avenues.  This  is  a 'block 
of  tenements.  A  collection  was  taken  up  among  the  tenants, 
two  brass  bands  were  hired  and  then  the  young  folks  from  far 
and  near  danced  on  the  asphalt  pavement.  The  street  was 
decorated  with  Japanese  lanterns  but  no  additional  light  was 
furnished.  A  saloon  in  the  middle  of  the  block  agreed  to  meet 
any  deficit.  The  tenements  were  all  lighted  up  and  their  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  people  looking  out.  The  street,  too, 
was  crowded  and  the  boys  and  girls  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time  as  they  danced  on  the  street  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Quite  often  one  could  see  a  couple  off  in  a  shadow  getting  some- 
what more  intimate  than  is  conventional,  and,  occasionally  one 
would   see  some  man  who   had  been  drinking  more   than  he 
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should,  but  as  a  whole  it  was  a  very  orderly  gathering.  Your 
committee  was  told  that  a  similar  block  dance  had  been  held 
on  Waverly  Avenue  north  of  Park  Avenue  a  few  weeks  before 
and  that  it  had  broken  up  with  a  call  for  police  reserves  when 
one  gang  of  young  men  tried  to  monopolize  a  keg  of  beer  that 
had  been  furnished  by  the  committee. 

On  the  south  border  of  our  community  is  Atlantic  Avenue, 
a  great  wide  street  populated  to  a  very  large  extent  by  negroes. 
The  side  streets  running  north  to  Fulton  Street  are  dark  and 
filled  with  rooming  houses  of  a  cheap  and  rather  disreputable 
nature.  A  visit  to  this  part  of  the  borough  shows  us  as  different 
a  type  of  humanity  from  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  district  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  In  Atlantic  Avenue  the  saloons  are 
dirty,  dark,  nasty  places  and  the  men  profane  and  coarse.  The 
whites  and  blacks  mix  freely  and  give  as  a  result  that  distressing 
situation  of  degeneracy  always  present  when  two  races  mingle. 
The  streets  are  crowded  with  children,  mostly  colored,  and  they 
are  as  dirty  as  they  can  be. 

A  pool  room  looked  particularly  wicked  for  some  reason. 
Your  committee  started  to  enter  and  noticed  a  door  man  who 
attempted  to  block  the  way  but  your  committee  reached  the 
door  first  and  opened  it,  entering  the  room.  As  we  entered,  the 
lights  were  all  put  out,  a  semi-circle  of  men  and  boys — colored 
and  white — formed  about  us  and  we  saw  something  being  sud- 
denly covered  up  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Whether  we  had 
interrupted  a  cock  fight  or  play  on  a  roulette  wheel,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  We  made  hasty  inquiry  for  Lafayette  Avenue 
and  left  at  once. 

Several  bright  lights  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  near  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  and  upon  investigation,  we 
found  a  boxing  match  in  progress  inside  the  building.  Your 
committee  walked  past  wondering  whether  it  was  wise  to  invest 
a  dollar  for  a  reserved  seat  when  they  were  accosted  by  a  strange 
looking  man  who  suggested  that  we  go  in  as  his  guests.  We 
buttoned  our  coats  over  our  watches,  accepted  his  invitation 
and  in  we  went.  The  air  in  the  place  was  blue  with  smoke  and 
was  in  sad  need  of  ventilation.  The  room  was  crowded  to  the 
limit,  there  being  fully  five  hundred  men  present.     The  bouts 
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were  very  poor.     We  sat  through  three  of  them  and  then  felt 
compelled  to  leave. 

Below  Vanderbilt  Avenue  the  saloons  become  still  worse 
than  those  above.  Here  the  back  room  is  a  great  feature  and 
men  and  women  gather  there  to  drink  and  talk  with  the  lights 
low  and  with  every  evil  influence  surrounding  them. 

Fulton  Street  is  principally  a  business  street  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Everything  is  orderly  and  quiet  and  the  saloons 
usually  are  deserted.  At  Cumberland  Street  and  Fulton  Street 
is  the  Cumberland  Theatre,  a  high  class  moving  picture  show 
place  of  six  hundred  capacity.  There  is  no  other  moving  pic- 
ture show  between  here  and  Cambridge  Place  where  one  of 
three  hundred  capacity  is  located.  The  Cumberland  Theatre 
is  well  ventilated  but,  judging  from  a  conversation  with  the 
manager,  poorly  patronized.  Jones'  Theatre  at  Grand  Avenue 
and  Putnam  Avenue  is  a  cheap  vaudeville  and  moving  picture 
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house,  the  show  being  the  poorest  offered  us  during  the  course 
of  our  investigation. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  has  only  the  best  things  to 
report  with  regard  to  all  sections  visited,  excepting  only  the 
Atlantic  Avenue  neighborhood.  The  latter  district,  however, 
may  be  worthily  mentioned  for  its  lack  of  congestion  and  the 
space  owned  by  the  Long  Island  Railway  over  the  subway, 
which  makes  a  place  as  good  as  any  your  committee  has  seen 
in  our  community  for  the  children  to  play.  Our  objection  to 
the  locality  is  the  class  of  its  population,  consisting  of  mixed 
whites  and  blacks  who  tend  far  toward  the  criminal,  and  your 
committee  recommends  as  food  for  thought  the  suggestion  that 
many  other  things  are  of  more  pressing  moment  than  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  this  neighborhood. 

RELIEF  AND  REFORM  AGENCIES. 

A  study  of  the  records  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
shows  that  there  have  been  492  cases  of  relief.  This  report  is 
only  approximately  complete  for  the  district.  Not  all  the  cases 
controlled  by  Roman  Catholic  Charities  have  been  reported,  and 
none  of  the  cases  of  relief  cared  for  through  the  Hebrew 
Churches.  The  chart  made  by  the  committee  shows  that  the 
locations  of  these  places  of  charity  are  almost  all  in  the  fringe 
of  the  community,  where  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  where  the  living  conditions  are  in  the  midst  of  transi- 
tion. 

The  principal  charitable  organizations  of  Brooklyn  which 
are  at  work  in  our  community  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are 
as  follows : 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.     69  Schermerhorn  Street. 

Organized  in  1878.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  friendless 
in  Brooklyn.  To  further  these  objects  a  Confidential 
Exchange  is  maintained;  a  body  of  Friendly  Visitors 
to  the  poor  has  been  organized ;  and  relief  work  by 
temporary  employment  and  industrial  instruction  is 
provided  for.  The  work  is  carried  on  through  district 
committees.  These  committees  have  general  super- 
vision over  the  work  for  families  residing  in  the  dis- 
tricts and  may  urge  social  and  other  improvements  in 
the  district.     They  co-operate  with  the  district  secretary 
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in  her  work  and  have  control  of  the  woodyard,  laundry, 
work  room,  day  nursery,  and  lodging  house  within  the 
district.  The  two  districts  which  are  represented  in  our 
community  are  the  Fort  Greene  District,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mary  C.  Antes,  553  Atlantic  Avenue,  as  secretary ; 
and  Bedford  District  in  charge  of  Miss  S.  T.  Dissoway, 
1660  Fulton  Street,  as  secretary.  Roughly  speaking  the 
division  line  of  these  districts  is  at  Washington  Avenue. 
The  Bureau  maintains  also  a  Department  of  District 
Nursing;  a  Department  of  Social  Betterment,  and  a 
Department  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  Children  and  the 
Blind. 

Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

104  Livingston  Street.  Organized  in  1843.  Its  objects 
are  to  elevate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  poor  and  to  relieve  their  necessities ;  to  give 
immediate  material  relief  until  investigation  can 
be  made ;  to  investigate  the  merit  of  the  application  and 
if  meritorious,  the  cause  of  it;  to  make  every  effort  to 
remove  the  cause  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is 
non-sectarian  in  its  work  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1914, 
over  $11,000  was  spent  in  relief  work;  8,135  applications 
for  relief  were  received  for  that  period  and  visitors  made 
11,376  calls.  There  are  special  committees  on  Care  of 
Crippled  Children,  Care  of  the  Blind,  and  on  Legisla- 
tion.    There  are  no  District  Committees. 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society.  72  Schermerhorn  Street. 
Incorporated  in  1866  for  the  protection,  care  and 
shelter  of  friendless  youth.  The  work  of  the  society 
consists  of  a  Bureau  of  Counsel,  Relief  and  Investiga- 
tion ;  a  temporary  shelter  and  working  boys'  home ;  the 
Shelter  Department  for  children  under  fourteen ;  the 
Placing-out  Department ;  the  Seaside  Home  at  Coney 
Island ;  the  Seaside  Babies'  Hospital ;  the  Harriman 
Home  at  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  for  children  needing  inland  air; 
the  supplying  of  free  milk  and  ice;  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  New  York  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  in  carry- 
ing on  Country  Fortnight  work.  The  total  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  children,  aided  by  the  different  depart- 
ments in  1913,  was  19,659,  representing  an  expenditure 
of  over  $75,000. 

Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

103-107  Schermerhorn  Street.  Incorporate  d  1880. 
Watchword — ^Prevention.     Investigates  and  prosecutes 
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all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  under  16  years  of 
age.  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions. The  only  agency  on  Long  Island  doing  an 
anti-cruelty  work  on  behalf  of  children.  Non-sectarian. 
In  1913  over  8,700  cases  involving  ^5,000  children, 
were  reported  to  the  society.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  prosecutions  of  988  adults  for  cruelty  to  and  im- 
moral influence  over  children.  Other  child  welfare  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on,  such  as  the  inspection  of  pool 
rooms,  dances  and  other  amusement  resorts;  the 
restoring  of  lost  children  to  parents,  and  the  super- 
vising of  the  temporary  detention  quarters  at  the  chil- 
dren's courts.  The  Society  always  tries  to  awaken  a 
keener  sense  of  parental  responsibility  to  bring  about 
betterment  in  the  conditions  surrounding  child  life. 

Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Long  Island.     Albany  and  At- 
lantic Avenues. 

Incorporated  1851.  For  the  most  part  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  but  its 
work  is  non-sectarian  except  in  its  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  act  as 
heads  of  the  several  houses.  It  is  a  society  maintain- 
ing certain  institutions  and  differs  from  an  organization 
like  the  Bureau  of  Charities  in  this  respect.  It  has  the 
following  departments:  The  Orphan  House,  Albany 
Avenue,  corner  Herkimer  Street,  for  indigent  orphans 
and  half  orphans  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10.  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Herkimer  Street  near  Albany  Avenue,  for 
indigent  persons  above  65  years  of  age,  and  communi- 
cants of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Long  Island.  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Avenues,  for  acute 
and  sub-acute,  curable  and  non-contagious  cases.  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  Atlantic  and  Albany  Avenues. 
Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  22  and  34  and 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  regard  to  character, 
health,  education  and  general  fitness.  Course,  3  years. 
Church  Home  for  the  Blind,  550  Washington  Avenue. 

City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  of  Brooklyn.  44  Court  Street. 
Incorporated  in  1865.  Sixty-four  Brooklyn  churches 
of  all  denominations  give  support.  Wherever  the 
churches  are  not  reaching  the  large  "mass  of  sub- 
merged humanity,  hopeless  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  the  city  and  who  need  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  this  society  has  its  field."  There  are 
two  branches ;  the  Parent  Branch  and  the  Woman's 
Branch.     The    second    makes    its    appeal   through    the 
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day-school  and  women's  societies  of  the  churches. 
These  missions  are  maintained:  Gardner  Memorial 
Mission;  Coney  Island  Summer  Work;  the  Scandi- 
navian Mission;  Tillary  Mission;  Italian  Mission; 
Jewish  Mission;  Broadway  Evangel  Hall;  York  Street 
Mission ;  Polish  Mission.  The  Woman's  Branch  main- 
tains the  King's  Daughter  House ;  the  Woman's  Branch 
House;  the  Fresh  Air  Work;  and  the  Young  People's 
City  Mission  League.  Other  work  includes  the  Prison 
and  Court  Service ;  the  work  of  the  chaplain  connected 
with  the  King's  County  Hospital;  the  Home  for  the 
Aged;  and  the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives.  A 
new  settlernent  work  has  been  started  among  the 
Italians  at  York  and  Gold  Streets.  A  statistical  report 
for  1912-13  as  follows : 

Gospel  Services  conducted , 2,251 

Total  attendance  at  services 265,248 

Professed  conversions 871 

Requests  for  prayer 5,591 

Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions  distributed 5,797 

Tracts  and  papers  distributed 122,527 

Funeral  services 47 

Visits  made  and  received 18,525 

Found  employment  102 

Garments  distributed 572 

Meals  furnished  free 10,455 

Lodgings  furnished  free 2,548 

Taken  to  hospitals 41 

Furnished  medical  aid 40 

Special  Coney  Island  Work. 

Services    68 

Attendance - 164,500 

Professed  conversions 272 

Requests  for  prayer 1,360 

Men,  women   and   children   helped  with   food, 

shelter  and  carfare 420 

Tracts,  song  sheets  and  cards  distributed 56,000 

Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions  distributed 1,700 

Society  of  St.   Vincent  de  Paul.     Brooklyn  Council.     4  Court 
Street. 

Organized  1857.  A  Catholic  organization.  Its  objects 
are:  (1)  The  practice  of  a  Christian  life;  (2)  To  pro- 
mote the  elementary  and  religious  instruction  of  poor 
children;  (3)  To  visit  the  poor  at  their  dwellings  and 
to  carry  them  succor  in  kind;  (4)  To  distribute  moral 
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and  religious  books :  (5)  To  undertake  any  other  chari- 
table work  to  which  their  resources'  are  adequate.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  "conferences"  which  are 
a  kind  of  district  committee  and  are  coincident  with  the 
parishes  of  the  churches  in  the  city.  Our  community 
has  three  conferences  in  it — that  of  St.  John's  Chapel; 
the  Nativity;  and  St.  Patrick's.  The  character  of  the 
organization  is  essentially  a  religious  one.  In  1913 
2,608  families  were  relieved;  and  34,211  visits  made;  and 
total  expenditures  were  over  $11,000.  The  society 
maintains  a  summer  home  for  children  at  Freeport,  L.  I., 
and  the  Ozanam  Home  for  Friendless  Women.  No 
detailed  record  of  the  cases  under  their  charge  is  kept. 
"It  is  the  ambition  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  required  assistance  to  all 
our  own  people  in  distress  so  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  appeal  in  their  time  of  sorrow  to  non-Catholic 
organizations  for  relief." 

The  relief  and  reform  agencies  in  the  community  are  as 
follows : 

RJnity  Child  Welfare  Association,  Unity  Parish  House, 
Gates  Avenue  and  Irving  Place  (Unitarian).  Estab- 
lished 1911.  For  the  promotion  of  rational  care  and 
education  of  children.  Provides  meetings  for  discussion 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  child  welfare.  No  distinction 
is  made  as  to  race  or  creed. 

Congregational  Home  for  the  Aged,  125-127  Gates  Avenue. 
Incorporated  1910.  To  provide  a  home  for  aged  men 
and  women  of  the  Congregational  Church  residing  in  the 
territory  of  the  New  York  City  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches.     Capacity  16. 

Graham  Home  for  Old  Ladies. — 320  Washington  Avenue. 
Incorporated  1851.  Representatives  from  many  of  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn  of  all  denominations  are  on  the 
Board  of  Managers.  For  residents  of  Brooklyn  for  not 
less  than  5  years  and  not  less  than  60  years  old.  80  in- 
mates in  1913.     Expenditures  in  a  year  about  $23,500. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  (Episcopal  Sis- 
terhood), 419  Clinton  Street. — Maintains  the  St. 
Clare  House  at  253  Washington  Avenue — a  house  for 
young  women  attending  Pratt  Institute.  Has  work 
among  church  girls  and  other  college  students. 

Home  for  Young  Girls,  149  South  Portland  Avenue.  Main- 
tained by  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Pilgrim  Church. 
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Gates  Avenue  Homeopathic  Dispensary,  13  Gates  Avenue. 
Incorporated  186?.  For  free  homeopathic  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  the  sick  poor.  About  8,000  prescriptions 
dispensed  each  year. 

Church  Home  for  the  Blind,  550  Washington  Avenue.  Es- 
tablished 1895.  Maintained  by  the  Church  Charity 
Foundation.  It  is  intended  as  a  home  for  Christian 
women,  who,  owing  to  blindness  and  the  inability  or 
death  of  near  friends,  are  unprovided  for.  Entrance  fee 
$250.00.  Members  are  taught  and  engage  in  various 
handwork  and  if  necessary  are  taught  how  to  read 
raised  print. 

Brooklyn  Guild  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Organized  1892.  Meets  at 
St.  Mark's  Chapel,  Adelphi  Street  near  DeKalb  Avenue. 
Assists  destitutes.  Holds  services  for  deaf  mutes  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

The  non-sectarian  agencies  and  institutions  do  not  tend  to 
overlap  in  their  work  and  there  is  a  wider  spirit  of  co-operation 
being  manifested  as  the  "confidential  exchange"  is  more  and 
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more  developed.  This  was  established  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  is  made  use  of  by  nearly  all 
the  charitable  institutions  in  the  city.  They  also  register  their 
cases  in  this  exchange,  and  thus  endeavor  not  to  duplicate  each 
other's  work.  The  one  important  exception  to  this  prac- 
tice is  that  of  the  Catholic  organization — the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  It  is  contrary  to  their  principles  and  rules  to 
keep  any  detailed  account  of  the  cases  coming  to  them  and 
while  they  are  willing  to  give  any  information  to  any  other 
charitable  society  that  they  can  about  a  particular  case,  they  do 
not  on  their  part  seek  information  from  a  society  about  a  case, 
to  learn  what  investigation,  if  any,  had  already  been  made.  In 
other  words,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  considers  the  cases 
of  the  Catholic  families  as  in  its  own  particular  province. 

The  co-operation  between  the  city  government  and  the 
agencies  is  usually  well-defined.  The  Department  of  Public 
Charities  of  New  York  City  has  as  its  duties  the  work  of  the 
public  charitable  institutions  and  does  not  handle  individual 
cases  where  a  family  can  be  kept  together.  When  such  in- 
stances come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, it  turns  them  over  to  the  proper  private  agency.  The 
different  committees  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  such 
as  the  Housing  Committee,  the  Tuberculosis  Committee  and 
the  Tenement  House  Committee,  co-operate  with  the  city 
officials  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  for  legislation. 
There  are  also  committees  in  the  other  agencies  which  co- 
operate in  a  similar  way,  as,  with  the  Board  of  Health,  with 
probation  officers,  with  the  district  attorney  for  advice  and 
counsel  and  with  the  milk  stations. 

The  co-operation  with  the  churches  may  be  said  t©  be  in- 
formal rather  than  formal.  There  is  a  representation  of  the 
churches  on  some  of  the  district  committees  for  consultation 
and  advice,  and  the  churches  are  represented  in  the  volunteer 
service  work.  On  the  part  of  some  of  the  societies,  the  co- 
operation is  more  definite.  The  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  for  example,  tries  to  find  out  the  church 
affiliation  of  a  particular  case  and  what  that  church  has  done 
for  that  case.     Many  of  the  churches  of  the  city  contribute  as 
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a  church  to  these  organizations  but  as  a  rule  they  depend  for 
support  on  individual  contributions  and  legacies. 

The  city  and  county  provision  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
for  the  care  of  the  defectives  and  dependents  is  established  by 
law  in  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City. 
This  department  was  established  in  1895.  It  has  charge  of  all 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  and  there  is  probably  no 
agency  which  is  more  frequently  utilized  by  those  engaged  in 
charitable  work  than  this.  The  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults 
handles  the  bulk  of  the  cases,  such  as  desertion  or  non-support ; 
the  admission  of  feeble-minded  or  epileptic  persons  to  the  ap- 
propriate institution ;  and  in  general,  the  door  of  commitment  to 
all  the  public  charitable  institutions  is  through  this  Bureau. 
There  is  also  the  Children's  Bureau  which  handles  the  cases  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  This  department  does  not  take 
charge  of  the  cases  of  families  where  the  members  can  be  kept 
together  or  individual  cases  which  properly  come  before  a  pri- 
vate charitable  agency. 

The  office  of  the  Department  in  Brooklyn  is  at  327  Scher- 
merhorn  Street  and  it  has  charge  of  the  following  Brooklyn 
institutions :  : 

King's  County  Hospital,  Clarkson  Street,  Flatbush.  For  desti- 
tute sick.     No  contagious  diseases  received.     800  beds. 

New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Clarkson  Street, 
Flatbush.  For  infirm  adults  entirely  destitute.  There  is 
a  home  for  each  sex. 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital,  109  Cumberland  Street.  For  the 
destitute  sick.     No  contagious  diseases  received.     200  beds. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  113  Bradford  Street,  East  New  York. 
A  branch  of  the  King's  County  Hospital. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Ocean  Parkway  and  Avenue  Z,  N.  Y. 
General  medical  and  surgical  service.  Communicable  dis- 
eases not  received. 

We  sent  a  circular  letter  to  sixteen  representative  Protestant 

churches  of  our  community,  asking  them  the  following  questions  : 

1.     What  relief  and   reform   work   is  being  done  by  your 
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church  in  Brooklyn  or  in  the  district?  (The  boundaries  of  the 
district  given.) 

S.    In  what  respects  do  the  relief  and  reform  agencies  of 
Brooklyn  and  your  church  co-operate  ? 

3.  What  degree  of  co-operation  is  there  between  your 
church  and  any  other  church  or  churches  in  this  work? 

4.  What  is  the  total  amount  contributed  by  your  church 
and  itv^  nioniluMs  for  tlio  work  of  these  agencies? 

\\  0  oiuMosoa  \  cwun  postage  for  a  reply,  but  up  to  November 
7th  \vc      V  \  V  a  Inn  SON  ou  replies  of  any  kind  as  follows: 

Emanuel  Baptist  Church,  Lafa^rette  Avenue,  comer  St 
James  Place*  All  their  social  service  work  is  done 
through  Emanuel  House,  131  Steuben  Street  near 
Myrtle  Avenue*  They  spent  about  $4,000  at  this  House* 
In  1918  the  church  had  a  representative  on  the 
Fort  Greene  District  Committee  and  they  have  in  their 
Brotherhood  a  committee  on  Social  and  Civic  Better- 
ment which  undertakes  to  represent  the  church  in  any 
united  movement  for  moral  aiid  social  reform.  Their 
Emanuel  House  is  in  charge  of  the  assistant  pastor  and 
is  open  every  day  in  the  week  from  9  a*  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
for  club  work,  gymnasium  classes,  kindergarten,  or  re- 
ligious services*  A  folder  descriptive  of  this  wprk  and 
time  of  the  meetings  is  published* 

Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Washington  and  Gates 
Avenues.  Nothing*  is  being  done  on  the  lines  indicated 
but  the  Ladies*  Aid  Society  is  helping  several  iitstitu- 
tions  outside  the  district* 

Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Clermont  and  \\  il- 
loughbv  Avenues.  Gives  relief  to  all  their  needy  mem- 
bers where  known  and  gives  to  several  institutions  regu- 
larly* Has  a  representative  on  the  Bureau  of  Charities* 
district  committee  and  gives  towards  its  work  and  to  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
No  direct  co-i>peration  with  any  other  church  but  in 
individual  cases  they  gladly  co-operate  as  in  the  Cum- 
berland Theatre  matter*  About  ^00*00  contributed  an- 
nually for  the  work  of  the  charitable  agencies. 

Bethany  Reformed  Church,  180  Clermont  Avenue*  No  di- 
rect relief  and  reform  work  undertaken.  They  co- 
operate with  the  Brv^oklvn  Citv  Mission.  About  ^5.00 
contributeil  annually  to  the  relief  agencies. 

St  Luke*«  Luthermn  Church,  Washington  Avenue  near  De 
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Kalb  Avenue.  Relief  work  is  wholly  among  the  poor 
who  are  brought  to  our  parish  notice.  Co-operates  only 
with  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  No  co-operation  with 
any  other  church.     About  $100.00  contributed  annually. 

Church  of  Our  Father,  Grand  Avenue,  corner  Lefferts 
Place.  (1)  and  (2)  ''We  contribute  to  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  support  the  local  office.  The  Church  of 
Our  Father  as  a  body  and  by  individual  initiative  is 
constantly  meeting  requests  for  aid.  The  Chapin 
Home,  The  Howard  Orphan  Asylum,  Home  for  Chil- 
dren, Consumptives'  Home,  Red  Cross,  etc.,  etc.,  receive 
our  thought  and  help.  (3)  None  at  all.  We  are 
heretics  and  heresy  is  contagious.  (4)  In  the  12  years 
I  have  been  minister,  the  gifts  of  my  people  would 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  One  woman  gave  the 
Home  for  Aged  practically  $40,000.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  our  donations  and  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  published  if  I  did.  There  is  too  much  padding 
of  philanthropic  reports  by  some  churches." 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Classon  Avenue,  corner  Wil- 
loughby  Avenue.  All  our  work  is  rather  like  reform 
work.  (1)  "Relief  work  among  my  poor  parishoners — 
clothing,  food,  sick  necessities,  etc. ;  also  kindergarten 
daily,  all  nationalities.  (2)  Fully.  (3)  Not  much,  ex- 
cept that  we  down  here  send  stray  sheep  back  home 
when  we  can.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  too  much  machine 
work — particularly  if  it  interferes  with  individual  in- 
terest and  agencies.  I  am  often  asked  to  answer  ques- 
tions like  this  by  various  committees.  It  takes  time 
and  does  not  do  much  good,  so  far  as  I  know." 

There  may  be  food  for  thought  in  his  last  sentence.  Per- 
haps we  can  show  him  that  his  letter  will  do  "some  good"  this 
time. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  city  as  a 
whole  is  being  well  cared  for  by  at  least  seven  well-organized 
private  institutions.  There  is  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween these  institutions  and  the  churches  and  individuals,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
which  is  essentially  a  Catholic  and  religious  organization. 
Furthermore,  we  have  in  our  own  community  eight  agencies 
for  relief  and  welfare  for  the  most  part  non-sectarian  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  or  by  an  individual  church. 
These  latter  agencies  do  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to 
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the  relief  work  in  our  community  alone  but  reach  out  to  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  result  of  our  canvass  of  sixteen  churches 
in  the  neighborhood  is  given  above. 

The  question  arises :  What  can  Clinton  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  do  in  social  welfare  work  not  only  for  our  com- 
munity but  for  the  city  as  a  whole?  We  are  told  that  there  is 
less  emergency  relief  in  our  district  than  in  any  other  district 
of  the  city,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  need  for  our 
services.  The  community  is  a  good  residential  one,  but  on  the 
outskirts  we  find  conditions  which  demand  our  attention  and 
we  can  perhaps  aid  other  communities  less  favorably  situated. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  at  present  an  acute  one  and 
during  the  coming  winter  much  distress  will  be  caused  by  this 
lack  of  employment. 

We  suggest  that  the  merits  of  an  employment  agency 
carried  on  by  the  church  be  investigated.  Such  employment 
agencies  are  now  maintained  in  these  Brooklyn  churches : 
Plymouth,  Bushwick  Congregational,  Warren  Street  Methodist, 
Hanson  Place  Methodist,  and  the  Greenpoint  Methodist.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  Municipal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  is  to  open  about  November  1st  and  some  sugges- 
tion or  advice  regarding  co-operation  with  this  Bureau  might 
be  obtained. 

There  is  unlimited  need  for  more  volunteer  workers  for  the 
different  charitable  organizations.  What  these  workers  can  do 
is  outlined  above  in  the  account  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities.  More  friendly  visitors  are  needed;  and  sewing  for 
the  poor  families  is  one  of  the  practical  ways  of  helping,  which 
has  been  tried  successfully  in  at  least  one  district.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1914,  492  cases  of  poverty  were  reported  at  the  Bureau 
of  Charities. 

We  believe  that  our  church  should  establish  some  non- 
sectarian  uplift  work  in  our  community,  if  possible  in  co-opera- 
tion with  all  the  churches  of  our  district.  There  is  special  need 
that  some  sort  of  social  work  be  instituted  among  the  colored 
people  of  our  community.  We  are  told  that  these  people  do 
not  apply  for  help  at  the  usual  charitable  agencies — or  at  least 
the  number  that  do  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colored  race.     There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
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We  learn  that  the  colored  people  do  not  fully  understand  the 
workings  of  the  agencies  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other 
there  seems  to  be  a  racial  instinct  which  prevents  them  from 
applying  for  relief  or  help  at  the  usual  sources.  Their  churches 
and  fraternal  societies  aid  somewhat.  There  is  also  an  organi- 
zation in  New  York  City  which  is  doing  considerable  work  for 
these  people,  called  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  the  Negroes  with  a  headquarters  office  at  110  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  It  was  established  in  1911  as  a  union  of 
three  societies  of  earlier  origin  which  were  doing  work  for  the 
negroes  in  this  and  other  cities.  The  objects  of  the  united 
organization  are: 

1.  To  bring  about  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
among  existing  agencies  and  organizations  for  im- 
proving the  industrial,  economic,  social  and  spiritual 
conditions  of  negroes  and  to  develop  other  agencies 
and  organizations  where  necessary. 

2.  To  secure  and  train  negro  social  workers. 

3.  To  make  studies  of  the  industrial,  economic,  social 
and  spiritual  conditions  among  negroes. 

4.  To  promote,  encourage,  assist  and  engage  in  any 
and  all  kinds  of  work  for  improving  the  industrial, 
economic,  social  and  spiritual  conditions  of  negroes. 

The  League  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
guided  by  a  committee  of  representative  white  and  black  citi- 
zens. About  a  year  ago  a  Brooklyn  branch  was  organized  with 
an  office  at  185  Duffield  Street  and  Mr.  Paul  F.  Mowbray  is  in 
charge  of  this  branch.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  the  churches  of  our  community  to  do  some  practical 
work  in  the  way  of  the  social  betterment  of  these  people.  There 
is  need  for  a  club  room  for  the  colored  boys  and  girls  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  district  bordering  on  Atlantic  Avenue. 
Such  club  work  need  not  necessarily  be  separate  from  a  similar 
work  among  the  Italians  of  the  same  neighborhood.  (We 
understand  that  negroes  and  Italians  mix  well.)  We  believe 
that  such  an  endeavor  among  these  two  classes  should  be  abso- 
lutely non-sectarian  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  all  the  churches  of  our  community 
in  the  work.  We  feel  sure  that  the  League  above  mentioned 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  such  a  movement  by  their  guid- 
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ance  and  advice.  Could  not  our  Atlantic  Avenue  chapel  be  used 
for  some  such  purpose? 

Another  field  of  work  for  our  church  to  inaugurate  with 
the  help  of  the  other  churches  might  be  a  Civic  League  such 
as  is  maintained  in  a  section  of  the  city  near  the  South  Congre- 
gational Church.  About  two  years  ago  the  South  Church  made 
a  study  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  engaged  in,  and  as  a  re- 
sult formed  an  organization  called  the  Civic  League.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  five  churches  of  the  district  and  its  object  is 
for  the  general  uplift  of  the  community.  The  members  of  the 
League  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  year  membership  dues,  and  it 
is  their  endeavor  to  enroll  as  members  all  the  people  who  are 
interested.  These  dues  pay  only  part  of  the  expenses,  the  rest 
being  made  up  by  subscription  among  the  churches  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  work  is  entirely  non-sectarian — the  meetings  held 
once  a  month  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Carroll  Park  branch 
library.  The  work  is  done  through  committees  who  make  re- 
ports to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  members.  The  active 
officer  of  the  League  is  a  paid  secretary.  Miss  N.  C.  Holden,  36 
Hawthorne  Street,  Brooklyn,  from  whom  other  details  of  this 
work  can  easily  be  obtained.  We  realize  that  the  conditions  in 
our  neighborhood  are  different  from  the  conditions  there.  They 
have  a  population  in  the  district  covered  of  100,000,  with  24,000 
Italians.  At  the  same  time,  there  would  doubtless  be  plenty 
of  work  for  a  Civic  League  in  our  community  with  perhaps 
some  modifications  to  fit  our  conditions.  In  this  connection  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Emanuel  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  "undertakes  to  represent  the  church  in  any 
united  movement  for  moral  and  social  reform,"  and  to  the  co- 
operation which  might  be  obtained  from  the  Simpson  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  We  regret  that  the  result  of  our  canvass  of 
the  churches  was  not  more  satisfactory.  We  expected  to  re- 
ceive prompt  replies  to  all  our  letters  in  order  that  we  might 
find  out  just  what  the  churches  were  doing  for  social  welfare 
and  whether  we  could  hope  for  any  co-operation  from  them. 

To  sum  up : 

1.  There  is  need  for  more  volunteers  in  the  work  of  the 
charitable  societies. 

2.  There  is  unlimited  need  for  friendly  visitors  to  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  aged. 
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3.  We  suggest  that  the  merits  of  having  a  church  em- 
ployment agency  be  investigated. 

4.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  institutional 
work  among  the  negroes  and  Italians  of  our  com- 
munity and  this  to  be  non-sectarian  in  character. 

6.  We  recommend  the  formation  of  a  Civic  League  in 
our  district  to  be  supported  and  carried  on  by  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  the  churches  of  our  com- 
munity. 

DELINQUENCY  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS. 

The  moral  conditions  in  the  community  are  exceptionally 
good.  There  is  no  commercialized  vice,  and  there  are  only 
thirty-five  saloons  in  the  district  and  these  are  maintained  for 


Map   Showing   Saloons,   Pool  Booms,   Colored  and  Italian  Neighborhoods. 

Hearts   Indicate    Saloons. 

Small    Stars   Indicate    Pool   Booms. 

^■1   Indicates    Colored    Neighborhoods. 

■IBB      Indicates    Italian    Neighborhoods. 

Compare  with  Map«  on  Pages  17,  25,  37  and  43. 

the  most  part  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  excise 
laws.    The  reports  received  at  the  office  of  the  committee  of 
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fourteen  regarding  vice  and  crime  of  this  district,  prove  that 
there  is  very  little  disorder,  and  only  one  or  two  saloons  are 
even  suspicioned.  The  police  record  for  the  district  shows  the 
number  of  arrests  as  follows.  This  report  is  for  the  entire  Ninth 
inspection  district^  which  includes  this  district,  but  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  community  under  discussion.  Almost  all  of  the 
arrests  occurred  in  the  fringe  of  the  district.  So  far  we  have 
found  poverty,  disease,  and  now  we  find  delinquency,  all  living 
in  the  same  portion  of  a  community: 

The  number  of  arrests  in  the  Ninth  Inspection  Dis- 
trict of  P.  D.  N.  Y.,  which  includes  our  community, 
totals  twenty-five  hundred  in  a  year,  and  the  total  is  on 
the  increase,  which  reveals  the  increasing  efficiency  of 
the  police  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  This  number  is 
approximately  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrests  in 
Greater  New  York  and  comprises  the  following  charges 
arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude:  grand  larceny, 
petit  larceny,  residence  burglary,  store  and  loft  burglary, 
assault  and  robbery,  homicide,  pocket  picking  and  mis- 
cellaneous. The  number  of  pick-pocket  arrests  is  two 
out  of  the  total  twenty-five  hundred,  which  reveals  the 
carefulness  with  which  people  now  carry  their  purses. 
Larceny  is  by  far  the  most  common  crime  but  these 
statistics  should  be  expected  to  show  this  predomi- 
nantly because  the  term  larceny  is  general. 

A  closer  view  of  this  great  number  of  exposed  cases 
of  crime  shows  involved  a  money  factor  of  forty-nine 
thousand  and  odd  dollars  oi;  about  two  hundred  dollars 
to  each  larceny,  burglary  and  robbery  charge. 

The  terms  of  imprisonment  awarded  the  total  num- 
ber arrested  aggregate  twenty  thousand  years  or  ap- 
proximately the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Would  it  not  appear  ample  time  for  human 
reflection  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  crimes 
were  perpetrated  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments?  This 
is  a  strong  enough  example  for  any  man;  yet  it  goes 
unheeded,  and  another  year  passes  and  another  such 
total  is  printed  in  the  annual  police  report. 

Although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  intrude  into  the 
inner  workings  of  these  arrests,  the  facts  show  that 
inestimable  prevention  of  crime  is  effected  and  that 
much  has  been  done  by  public  spirited  individuals  and 
organizations  to  improve  conditions  in  jails,  prisons, 
prison  vans  and  lock-ups,  but  greater  than  this  in  effect 
is  the  general  uplifting  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
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True,  they  have  appeared  blind  to  the  individual  seeking 
some  improvement,  but  they  are  dealing  w^ith  the  gen- 
eralities and  w^orking  to  remove  undesirable  causes 
rather  than  to  repair  some  undesirable  effects. 

The  question :  "When  a  person  is  arrested,  in  what 
jail  is  he  kept  until  tried  and  w^here  is  he  tried?"  627 
Gates  Avenue,  "willy-nilly,"  is  the  answer.  There  the 
prisoner  finds  a  place  well  cleaned  and  waiting  for  him 
or  her  and  called  "the  pen."  Here  he  remains  over 
night  or  longer,  waiting  trial  before  a  magistrate's 
court  and  is  later  sent  to  one  of  many  destinations, 
ranging  from  "back  home"  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  while 
the  juvenile  offenders  have  a  court  of  their  own  where 
proper  consideration  is  given.  When  they  are  freed, 
they  find  the  "Helping  Hand"  of  the  Church  ready  to 
aid  them  in  the  avoidance  of  further  disgrace.  Cannot 
this  hand  be  exercised  and  strengthened? — there  are 
many  in  need  of  assistance ;  many  who  do  not  recognize 
its  good  intent.  Prove  its  good  intent  to  one,  and 
others  will  benefit. 

There  are  a  few  direct  questions  received  as  fol- 
lows:  How  many  saloons  are  there  in  our  community? 
Answer:  35.  Is  there  any  gambling  or  prostitution  in 
the  district?  Answer:  Very  little.  Are  the  excise  laws 
enforced?  Yes,  in  part.  Are  the  saloons*  kept  closed 
on  Sunday?  Main  entrances  closed,  others  open. 
What  regulation  is  there  regarding  the  sale  of  drugs? 
Legislation  well  enforced  *by  inspection. 

Concerning  morphine  and  other  drugs,  the  police 
report  5  arrests  in  this  district  for  selling  the  drugs  and 
94  arrests  for  having  drugs  in  possession. 

Concerning  liquor,  the  police  report  in  Greater  New 
York  a  total  of  15,868  arrests  for  intoxication.  This 
represents  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total  of 
arrests  per  year.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  said  that  the 
police  deemed  a  person  intoxicated  only  when  the  person 
could  not  be  made  to  stand  upright.  The  arrest  total 
illustrates  the  magnitude  of  our  foe,  "John  Barleycorn." 

Figures  can  be  made  to  prove  anything  but  the 
records  automatically  show  that  our  community  is 
practically  the  cleanest  in  the  City  of  Greater  New 
York,  including  as  it  does  very  largely  an  old  residential 
section.  The  coming  of  industry  in  the  form  of  new 
factories  demands  our  preparation  and  fortitude. 
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CHURCH  LIFE. 
Churches. 

There  are  thirty-four  churches  in  the  community  with   a 
total  value  of  the  property  amounting  to  $2,890,000.     The  total 
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Map  Showing  Location  of  the  23  Churches  in  the  Community. 

amount  raised  this  last  year  amounted  to  $302,000.  Ninety-two 
thousand  dollars  was  contributed  for  benevolences.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  these  churches  aggre- 
gates 74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  district ; 
the  membership  of  the  churches  aggregates  59  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population;  and  the  attendance  upon  the  churches'  Sun- 
day services  averages  43  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of 
the    district.     The   specific    problem    and   opportunity    for   the 
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churches  of  the  district  will  reveal  itself  in  the  following  gen- 
eral discussion  of  a  social  problem  for  the  Clinton  Avenue 
District : 


IF  A  Church  Were  Large  Enough  To  Mold  All- 


The:  Church  Going 
population 

IT  WOULD  be: 

THIS   SIZE 


THE  CHURCH 
MEMBER5 

IT  WOULD  BE 
THI5    5IZC 


Those  Who 
Attend  Church 
IT    WOULD  BE 
THI5  5IZE: 


Those  Who 
5TAY  Away 

IT  WOULD  BE 
THIS  SIZE 


WHERE  DO  YOU  BELONG  ? 


SOCIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CLINTON  AVENUE 
DISTRICT. 
No.  1 — Colored  People. 

The  2,581  colored  people  of  the  community  are  scattered 
throughout  the  district,  though  in  several  places  there  are  small 
colonies  of  them.  In  the  section  bounded  by  South  Portland, 
Greene,  Clermont  and  Atlantic  Avenues  there  are  1,076  negroes, 
or  27  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that  section.  This  is  the 
largest  colony.  There  are  smaller  groups  on  Lexington  Avenue, 
Waverly  Avenue,  Quincy  and  Downing  Streets,  and  Grand  Ave- 
nue. 

The  colored  people  for  the  most  part  live  in  small  modern 
houses  or  in  tenements.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic 
and    Lexington    Avenue    sections.      Some    of    the    houses    on 
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Waverly  Avenue  and  Quincy  and  Downing  Streets  are  of  a 
better  type.  Colored  people  are  gradually  moving  into  the  block 
on  Grand  Avenue  between  Lexington  and  Gates  Avenues.  The 
houses  here  are  average  houses  of  the  community.  In  general 
the  colored  people  pay  a  higher  rent  than  white  for  quarters  of 
the  same  condition. 

The  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  housing  conditions  of  negroes 
in  Manhattan.  No  work  of  this  sort  has  yet  been  done  in 
Brooklyn. 

Work  for  colored  people  by  their  own  societies: 

There  are  five  colored  churches  in  our  district,  two  Baptist, 
Bethany  at  Clermont  and  Atlantic  Avenues  and  Holy  Trinity 
at  595  Classon  Avenue;  three  Methodist,  Grace  Avenue  M.  E., 
322  Classon  Avenue,  Payne  Memorial,  South  Oxford  Street  and 
Atlantic  Avenue ;  Tomes  A.  M.  E.,  559  Waverly  Avenue.  These 
churches  are  small,  the  largest  having  a  membership  of  about 
300.  The  total  membership  is  770  with  a  Sunday-school  mem- 
bership of  476. 

The  National  League  of  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes 
is  an  organization  for  the  social  betterment  of  negroes.  It  was 
organized  in  1910  in  New  York.  For  the  past  year  the  League 
has  had  a  Brooklyn  office  at  185  Duffield  Street  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Paul  Mowbray.  The  officers  of  the  League  are  both  white  and 
colored  representative  citizens  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
negro.  A  bulletin  of  the  League  in  regard  to  the  work  in 
Brooklyn  outlines  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  it  under- 
takes. It  states :  "The  League  is  co-operating  with  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department  in  correcting  abuses  of  the  tenement 
house  regulations.  The  League  keeps  on  file  a  list  of  certified 
rooms  and  apartments  which  may  be  rented  by  colored  persons. 
Our  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  work  protects  boys  and  girls 
and  aids  them  to  keep  out  of  court.  If  they  have  been  in  court 
these  same  influences  help  them  to  avoid  the  second  offense." 

The  League  stands  ready  to  help  in  the  organization  of 
neighborhood  unions  for  betterment  of  conditions.  An  employ- 
ment office  is  also  conducted  by  the  League. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  both  have  branches  which 
work  with  the  colored  people  of  this  community.     The  Y.  W. 
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C.  A.  is  located  at  112  Lexington  Avenue.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  450  and  each  month  more  than  1,600  people  use  the 
house.  It  furnishes  a  home  for  20  young  women.  The  activities 
are  the  usual  ones  found  in  such  a  center.  There  are  clubs  and 
classes  for  children.  Last  summer  an  organized  playground 
was  conducted  for  six  weeks  for  forty  children.  There  are 
clubs  for  older  girls  and  mothers.  Classes  in  English  are  taught 
in  the  evenings. 

What  can  the  Clinton  Avenue  Church  do  for  the  negroes? 
We  have  already  working  two  well-organized  branches  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Both  are  handicapped  by  small 
quarters.  Miss  Chase,  the  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  belongs 
to  our  own  church.  She  asks  for  volunteer  workers  for  club 
leaders.  Just  at  present  she  is  in  need  of  a  leader  for  a  Camp 
Fire  girls'  club.  They  hope  to  open  the  playground  again  next 
summer  but  need  funds  for  the  support  of  it. 

There  is  need  for  a  playground  and  social  center  in  the  At- 
lantic Avenue  section  to  reach  the  boys  who  do  not  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  has  already  been  sug- 
gested in  the  report  on  charity  and  relief,  and  is  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Mowbray,  the  secretary  of  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions. 

No.  2.     Immigrants. 

Total  population  of  district  32,842.  There  are  2,374 
Italians.  The  only  section  in  which  they  are  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers  is  that  bounded  by  South  Portland,  Greene,  Cler- 
mont and  Atlantic  Avenues.  Here  there  are  1,360.  This  is  the 
section  which  has  also  the  largest  colored  colony.  The  houses 
are  small  wooden  structures.  There  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
group  of  Italians  in  the  section  bounded  by  Myrtle,  Vanderbilt, 
DeKalb  and  Classon  Avenues. 

The  only  public  school  in  the  district  which  has  a  night 
school  is  P.  S.  45  at  Classon  and  Lafayette  Avenues.  Here  there 
are  classes  in  English  for  both  Germans  and  Italians.  Lessons 
in  civics  and  citizenship  are  given  also.  These  classes  are  at- 
tended by  60  Germans  and  40  Italians.  The  problem  of  the 
Italian  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  negro  in  our  community. 
The  largest  colonies  of  both  Italians  and  negroes  are  in  the  same 
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locality,  and  the  greatest  need,  perhaps,  for  them,  as  for  the 
negro,  is  a  social  center  and  playground. 

The  Italians  in  this  section  are  far  worse  off  in  a  religious 
way  than  their  neighbors,  the  negroes.  There  is  not  one, 
Italian  church  in  the  community.  The  Catholic  Church  which 
many  attend  is  just  outside  of  our  district.  Several  Italian  clubs 
or  societies  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  section,  but  they  dis- 
appeared years  ago,  although  still  listed  in  a  Brooklyn  Almanac. 
The  occupations  of  the  Italians  are  very  numerous.  Many  are 
workers  in  Ward's  Bread  Company,  W.  A.  Rich  Umbrella 
Works,  and  C.  Kenyon's  factory.  Others  are  employed  as 
barbers,  workers  in  saloons  and  in  candy  stores.  The  better 
class  have  grocery  stores  of  their  own.  An  undertaking  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  order  was  conducted  by  a  family  of  Italians. 
A  little  Italian  girl  of  about  ten  years  could  act  as  interpreter 
as  her  mother  knew  no  English.  It  was  indeed  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  this  young  girl  questioning  her  mother  and  then 
conveying  the  needed  information  back  in  a  different  language. 

While  there  is  no  definite  percentage  of  arrests  of  immi- 
grants, especially  Italians  and  negroes,  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  number  of  foreign-born  population  arrests  is  very  high. 
When  necessity  tempts  an  immigrant  to  commit  crime,  it  is  the 
foreign  born  who  falls  first.  It  is  right  here  that  we  can  be  of 
service  in  helping  the  second  generation  of  foreign  born.  When 
the  children  have  been  taught  in  our  schools  principles  of  health 
and  cleanliness,  and  have  to  go  back  to  filth  and  want,  all 
they  have  learned  may  be  wasted  if  a  helping  hand  is  not  held 
out  to  them  and  their  filthy  surroundings  are  not  made  better. 
If  positions  could  be  secured,  and  the  young  people  and  their 
housing  conditions  made  better  through  a  systematic  campaign, 
it  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church  can  be  of  an  immense  service 
to  the  community  by  securing  better  quarters  for  people  who 
have  learned  the  benefits  derived  from  sanitary  homes,  but  who, 
through  circumstances,  are  forced  to  remain  in  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings. 

No.  3.  It  is  recommended  that  a  day  nursery  be  established 
at  some  point  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  district  bounded  by 
Hall  Street,  Myrtle,  Classon  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 
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No.  4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  playground  be  established 
in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  district  bound  by  Atlantic, 
Waverly,  Gates  and  Classon  Avenues.  In  conversation  with  the 
head  of  the  Park  Department  of  the  city,  it  was  made  clear  that 
this  department  of  the  city  government  would  especially  appreci- 
ate the  co-operation  of  the  churches  in  such  an  enterprise. 

No.  5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  church  furnish  a  club  of 
friendly  visitors  and  other  assistants  to  work  in  the  office  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boards  of  Charity,  and  that  a  close 
affiliation  be  established  among  the  churches. 

No.  6.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  the  fullest  co- 
operation with  the  other  churches  of  the  community  and  all  the 
organizations  of  the  city  in  helping  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  unemployed. 

No.  7.  It  is  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  enlist 
every  member  of  the  church  in  some  form  of  social  activity; 
and  at  least  once  a  year  the  church  make  as  complete  a  report 
as  possible  of  all  the  social  activities  of  its  membership.  This 
is  to  be  done  not  for  the  sake  of  cataloging  the  efficiency  of  the 
church,  but  to  stimulate  others  to  like  activities  and  to  renewed 
energy  in  this  kind  of  work. 

No.  8.  It  is  clearly  revealed  by  this  study  that  there  is  need 
of  a  community  centre.  There  are  a  great  many  young  men 
and  women  living  in  boarding  houses  and  in  rented  rooms. 
Some  are  employed  in  the  city,  many  are  attending  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  community.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  these  young  people  to  form  the  right  kind  of  acquaintances. 
Their  lives  are  often  very  lonely.  The  church  offers  the  best 
possible  means  for  acquaintances.  Some  equipment  should  be 
provided  and  a  budget  maintained  for  this  type  of  work. 

No.  9.  It  is  recommended  that  this  preliminary  study  be 
continued,  that  the  facts  secured  be  kept  up  to  date  and  that  new 
lines  of  activity  be  inaugurated  as  occasion  demands. 

No.  10.  It  is  recommended  that  the  committee  of  fifty, 
which  has  been  formed,  be  widened  in  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace 
the  entire  community.  As  an  ideal  for  this  committee,  it  is  sug- 
gested that'  the  committee  of  fifty,  through  its  officers,  find  some 
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approach  and  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Prospect  Heights 
Citizens'  Association,  and  the  Central  Citizens'  League  of  Brook- 
lyn and  other  organizations  doing  a  similar  work  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn. 
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